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hiDtwiHl 'i analyzes conditions in the MacArthur area 
I In , mr now and will be under current trends— 

.■ii |lien .ketches out alternative strategies which 
*.i v li< I., pursued to change the course of events. It 
■ miI" the kinds of actions which would be required 
hiiiIm • ■'Ii alternative, and outlines the consequences 
i.i.i. wmil'l probably result from implementing it. 
itMtftVM . t lie alternatives are really concepts rather 
tltM juiipusuls, and this report makes no attempt to 
IVHIM.<1 any one of them over the others. 

Mm» inn it be said that the City as such is "offering" 
lliiu il tomatives to the MacArthur area. Even if 
tUtipiM m the area decide on one of these alternatives 
tlinit preference, there is certainly no guarantee 
Ihi<• 'I" City Council would decide—or could afford— 

• ..lenient it. Indeed the Council, which must 

tin In- ■ local with city-wide concerns, might prefer a 
<tt 111 • • lit alternative. The alternatives in this re- 
MtfH More formulated by the City Planning Department, 
Ittii the City Council and the City Planning Commission 
... review them prior to publication. 

tlu*»* 111 ernatives are posed as a basis for discus- 

• by people in MacArthur with City officials. 

Ihli discussion could culminate in important policy 
U • iioir. for the area. By depicting a series of 
lititdil 111 ernatives, along with background material, 
iMl 1 oport can therefore be viewed as an aid to 

|to |«imi making . 

f||9 report itself has been done as part of a study of 
ij|| mens around the Fruitvale, MacArthur, and Rock- 



ridge BART stations, for which the City received a 
Federal grant in 1972. The City undertook this study 
because of a longstanding interest in the possibili¬ 
ties of using BART stations as a catalyst for improv¬ 
ing their surroundings. 

It must be emphasized that the study has never at¬ 
tempted to deal with all major issues facing the 
MacArthur area. Rather, it has focused on questions 
affecting land use, and more particularly on those 
relating to the BART station. Although the analysis 
here deals with economic and social factors, the 
alternatives themselves are basically physical in 
nature. This is not meant to imply that physical 
issues are of primary importance, or that physical 
improvements alone can remedy social and economic 
problems. 


The study has been under the overall direction of the 
City Planning Department. The Redevelopment Agency 
has provided assistance on matters relating to land 
costs and renewal. Economic consultants were hired 
as the third major participant. The firm of Gruen 


Gruen + Associates presented their conclusions in a 
detailed report entitled Economic and Social Analysis 
of Three Oakland BART Station Areas: MacArthur, Rock- 
ridge, Fruitvale , on which much of the present report 
is based. 


In addition, numerous citizens and groups have offered 
valuable assistance and suggestions—either informally, 
through interviews, or at meetings held in the area. 
Special appreciation goes to Nat Arnold and other 
members of the North Oakland District Council and to 
Dr. Vincent Cangello of the Associated Medical Center 
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Staffs. Special thanks are also due to James Cowart 
of the Oakland Chamber of Commerce, Howard Goode of 
BART, and Bob Lee of the City's Traffic Engineering 
and Parking Department. 

While this study would not have been possible without 
the contributions of those named above,and others, 
the City Planning Department accepts sole responsi¬ 
bility for the conclusions presented in this report. 
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Highlights 


: <i mornic Factors . New development will not 

■mi.I HAN'T stations solely or automatically 
i HART. The economic effects in the area 
4i,l mu elation will depend also on city-wide and 
n market factors—and especially on the area's 
i phyt'i ■'<i/ and socioeconomic characteristics. 

> nNations . Most sections of the MacArthur 
. . have a predominantly residential land use 

t hmi {in! errupted by commercial buildings along 
i i i with many residents having relatively 

mi. /. M. The study area's southeast comer in- 
,1,,1 i niportant employment centers on Pill Bill and 
tlm U i, 'A vthur/Broadway vicinity, though ironically 
„ $iv a long walk from the station. Even bus ser- 
< i, Rill Hill is rather inconvenient. Although 
mu h'fiky of buildings in the study area seem rea- 
.! •/•/ 1 , w,'ll maintained, many are showing signs of 
1 r.ilion — especially in the sections west of the 

ill# . h. i ft< p r Freeway. Environmental problems in- 
* I hr harriers created by the freeways, and the 
ipfaty. of park space in many sections. 

hi Types of Public Action. There are many kinds 
|7 /(• actions which might be carried out to alter 
|| \{t: j conditions and economic factors. These in- 
l i onings and zoning text changes, redevelop- 
lf, . ,'ii nervation and rehabilitation of existing 
i*iiiif ui'i's, environmental or access improvements, and 
IVr, rl forms of financial assistance programs. 

i Outlook. It is possible to outline what will 
/ / o/ipen in the coming years under the assumption 
n,‘ major new public actions will be undertaken to 
\m ih,- course of events. Demand for space on al- 
mplrong Pill Hill and Broadway will be somewhat 
fliii by BART, although in most of the remaining 

P 


sections BART in itself will do little or nothing to 
increase demand. A good deal of new office space 
(and some retail space) can be expected on Pill Hill 
and Broadway, and some increase in commercial space 
is also likely along Telegraph right next to the sta¬ 
tion. At least some new private-market apartments will 
be built in most sections east of the Grove-Shafter 
Freeway, and much of this area will be preserved in 
reasonably good condition. West of the freeway, in 
contrast, no significant amount of private-market con¬ 
struction is likely, while tendencies toward deteriora¬ 
tion will continue. 

Alternatives for MacArthur. The current outlook could 
be changed if appropriate new public actions were under¬ 
taken. Five broad alternative strategies are posed, 
and the likely effects of implementing each of them 
are outlined. 

. Alternative I (Preservation As Is Throughout The 

MacArthur Area) would seek to preserve physical and 

\economic conditions basically as they are now, in 
all sections. Achieving this goal would require a 
package of actions including radical downzoning, 
environmental improvements, and rehab, with some 
form of financial assistance program where necessary 
to help owners make repairs or to minimize displace¬ 
ments. If this alternative were implemented there 
would generally be little new construction. On the 
other hand, the existing pressures for physical de¬ 
terioration would be contained. There would be some 
slight increases in rents, but not enough to signi¬ 
ficantly displace existing income groups. 

. Alternative II (New Development in Those Sections 

Best Related 'to BART) would try to keep many sec- 

tions essentially as they are now, and actions there 



















would be like those under Alternative I. However, it 
would encourage new development and general upgrading 
near the station, on already-regionally-oriented Broad¬ 
way and Pill Hill, and along a special shuttle bus 
route (or other improved transit service) which would 
link the station to MacArthur/Broadway and Pill Hill. 

In particular, rebuilding next to the station would 
be encouraged—through a moderate-sized redevelopment 
project if appropriate. Implementing this alternative 
would result in a substantial amount of new office and 
housing (and some retail) construction in those sec¬ 
tions where growth would be encouraged. Particularly 
in those sections, there would be improvements in 
overall housing quality, and some rent increases. The 
improved bus service and new construction would help 
increase patronage at the MacArthur BART station. 

Alternative III (Development Wherever Feasible With¬ 

out S^stanbial Displacement/ would encourage prdvate 
investment and environmental upgrading throughout the 
study area—but only to the extent that these do not 
seriously displace from the area the kinds of income 
groups and business establishments found there now. 
Public actions would include various downzonings; im¬ 
proved transit service between the station, MacArthur/ 
Broadway, and Pill Hill; and efforts to moderately up¬ 
grade the overall quality of structures and environ¬ 
ment. A fairly substantial amount of new private 
construction would result east of the freeway, but 
only a minor amount west of it. There would be some 
increases in housing prices, but not enough to cause 
drastic or rapid change in the typical incomes of 
residents. 

Alternative IV (Maximum Private Investment Without 

Massive Clearance) would "seek to realize more fullu 

the potential investment (both in new construction 
and existing buildings) in the study area—but only as 
far as could be done without involving a very large- 
scale redevelopment project. However, it would call 
for rebuilding at various strategic locations, and 
this could involve snuUl piiblic redevelopment pro¬ 
jects. There would also be some downzonings and im¬ 


proved transit service, as well as widespread rehab 
efforts and environmental improvements to further 
stimulate private investment. A great deal of new non* 
residential and housing construction would result east 
of the freeway, along with substantial housing rent in- 
creases which would tend to displace existing resident 
who could not afford the higher costs. Rent and in¬ 
come changes would generally be less substantial west 
of the freeway, and the total -■amount of new construe- I 
tion there would still be small. 

Alternative V (Maximum Private Investment) would be tb 
same as Alternative IV except that it would not rule 
out large-scale redevelopment. Indeed a large redevelop 
ment project would be required west of the station to | 
radically transform the environment, and economic de¬ 
mand, there. This could be supplemented by smaller- 
scale redevelopment projects elsewhere. There would 
also be widespread environmental improvements and 
rehab efforts, improved transit service, and various 
zoning changes. In general, substantial new construc¬ 
tion and physical upgrading, and significant rent in- I 
creases, would result both east and west of the Grove- 
Shafter Freeway, although the extreme southwest corner 
°f the study area would be less affected by these 
changes. Overall, assessments would increase more than 
under any other alternative. On the other hand, the 
redevelopment and other public actions west of the 
station would be very expensive. 
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General Economic Factors 
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iKl.n looking more closely at the MacArthur area, it 

- . ..iry to consider the basic economic factors 

. 1 . 1 . 1 . i Meet the potential around BART stations 
.... These are: 

II.' overall economic potential of Oakland and the 
liny Region. 

ii" localized factors which affect the relative 

.i. i for housing or nonresidential space at 

.Ii 11orent specific locations. 

nAlll'*s own direct impacts, such as reductions 
in travel time. 

ii.. i n 1 1 i actions among these factors are complex. For 
• i.n.i. i. , BART will tend to increase the relative 

....I lor space at some specific locations — al- 

Hlt "i ll. as we shall see, it will have no significant 
Mj^lli m places where the other localized factors 

.ivorable. Also, BART may well act to stimula- 

.... i ill economic growth in the Bay Region. Though 

■ imii mg such a regional growth effect was beyond 
Bi |i ope of their assignment consultants Gruen Gruen 

A« in lates did find that many knowledgeable people 

..Imy interviewed had this kind of effect in mind. 

mill, i more, the overall Stanford Research Institute 
t i |"i i ions with which the Gruens worked (described 

■ ' i may well have reflected such an effect. 


One basic assumption made in the study was that BART 
will indeed "work": that reasonably soon, despite its 
current technical and fiscal problems, it will be able 
to start trans-bay service and generally to operate at 
something like its originally expected level of service. 


REGIONAL AND CITY-WIDE ECONOMIC POTENTIAL 

The demand for housing and nonresidential space in 
specific areas, like those around the BART stations, 
operates within the overall limits that apply to the 
Bay Region -- and, more specifically, to Oakland. 

Employment Trends . The entire San Francisco-Oakland 
SMSA (Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area) is 
unusual in terms of the relatively low percentage of 
employment in the manufacturing sector. Instead, a 
very high proportion of jobs are in business or consum¬ 
er services and similar fields. 

Oakland itself developed initially as a manufacturing 
center, and even in 1960 about 26 percent of its 
employment was in manufacturing. However, the number 
of manufacturing jobs dropped by 30.1 percent between 
1960 and 1970. In contrast, the same period saw a 37 
percent rise in Oakland's "FIRE" (finance, insurance, 
and real estate) employment and a 30 percent increase 
in the services category. 
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Table 1 


TOTAL NONAGRICULTURAL WAGE AND 
STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION: 

SALARY JOBS 
: OAKLAND, 

BY 

1970-1985 

1970- 

■1985 Change 

Standard Industrial Classification 

1970 

1975 

1985 

Number 

Per Cent 

Total Nonagricultural Wage and Salary Jobs 

166,802 

173,800 

194,400 

+27,578 

+ 16.5 

Kinds Typically Using Office Space: 

66,284 

73,700 

87,100 

+20,816 

+ 31.4 

Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 

10,734 

12,100 

15,500 

+ 4,766 

+44.4 

Services 

26,392 

29,600 

37,100 

+10,708 

+40.6 

Government a 

29,158 

32,000 

34,500 

+ 5,342 

+ 18.3 

Retail Trade 

28,484 

29,100 

29,900 

+ 1,416 

+ 5.0 

Wholesale Trade 

11,360 

11,100 

10,200 

- 1,160 

-10.2 

Other (Including Manufacturing, Transportation, 

60,674 

59,900 

67,200 

+ 6,526 

+ 10.8 


Communication, and Utilities, Contract Construction, 
Etc.). 


Source: Gruen Gruen + Associates: Economic and Social Analysis of Three Oakland BART Station Areas: MacArthur , 
Rockridge, Fruitvale , with projections adjusted from those in Stanford Research Institute, Economic Projec¬ 
tions for Oakland to 1975 and 1985 . 
a. Government" includes jobs in public education. 


In projecting future employment, Gruen Gruen + 
Associates examined the set of forecasts made in 1968 
by Stanford Research Institute for the City Planning 
Department as part of a comprehensive analysis of 
Oakland*s economy. They found that SRI had forecast 
the 1968-1972 employment growth in finance, insurance, 
and real estate, as well as other services in Oakland, 
at a slightly faster rate than actually occurred in 
this period. 

However, the Gruens felt that the overall nature of 
the SRI forecasts was quite reasonable. Therefore 


they decided to use SRI's basic projections but adjm| 
their time frame a few years forward. Table 1 show, 
the resulting figures for 1975 and 1985. 

Dem and for O ffic e S pace . The demand for office spac* 
will increase partly because of the major employment 
growth expected in those categories which typically 
use office space. Probably space increases will al mi! 
be required for the expanding needs of existing empld 
ment: nationally, average space per employee has bod 
going up for a variety of economic and technological 
reasons. Employment growth will likely generate a 
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er Cent 

+ 16.5 

+ 31.4 
+44.4 
+40.6 
+ 18.3 

+ 5.0 


+ 10.8 


acArthm , 
rojec- 


i.» i ..im lhing like 3,500,000 square feet of 

.i |».nc between 1970 and 1985, while expan- 

, i 1 . 1 . . ni'i-d:; lor existing jobs may require some 

• .. .qiKirc feet more. These add up to a total 

lnet increase of about 5,500,000 square 
lytl , "i over 360,000 square feet per year. This 

I.Id be viewed as the mid-range of a fore- 

» *•! ulii.li could vary 25 percent on either side. 

Will . i" . tin actual pattern will be near the high or 
. I.n oml of this range depends largely on the 
imoc nl Oakland's Central District in attracting 
o-»* .it i.i".. On the one hand, downtown Oakland's 
M ' "l .i high intensity office cluster tends to 
■ ii attraction. Furthermore, San Francisco 

lie .1 very tough competition for headquarters 
Hf|i'««ii On the other hand, the City Center Redevel- 
iiiift "i project may greatly enhance downtown Oakland's 
.Mi l ivencss. Also, typical downtown land prices 
.. l and are considerably lower than in San 

• • Mil ).<(), 

•ii., (he existence of this fairly cheap downtown 

» ... tend to reduce demand for non- downtown 

• » ' mil locations by those types of office users who 
felfl.f otherwise seek them because of major land cost 
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4mh»Im i factor is the supply of clerical labor in the 
♦ *" May. In particular, the female labor pool in 
III* ••Inirbs is quite large. Furthermore, clerical 
m ,im * inul to be somewhat lower in the East Bay than 
hi h.m i rancisco. For much of this labor supply, 

Ml!' i now reducing the travel time to places near 
iiiH uni's stations -- both the downtown and the non- 
thttvni own ones. 

.I l or Retail Space . Available statistics do not 

'•!* ;i sufficient basis for projecting the demand 
hi M’iiii.1 space. However, we do know that between 
» •• mil 1972 Oakland’s total retail sales, measured 
• i hi rent dollars, barely kept ahead of inflation. 

H ome types, such as general merchandise, sales 


even fell behind the inflationary rate. These 
figures, along with conversations with knowledgeable 
people, suggest that many of Oakland’s present retail 
facilities are obsolete. Yet, if dramatic new retail 
concentrations can be created, such as the planned 
City Center shopping mall, the slow retail growth 
could be accelerated. If this is not done, the recent 
pattern of stagnation may well turn into decline. 

Demand for Industrial Space . Although Oakland can 
expect little if any net growth in warehouse and 
factory jobs, there will be demand for new industrial 
space. New establishments will come into the City, 
just as some existing ones will die out or leave. 

There will also be a demand for space from existing 
establishments wanting to modernize or replace their 
existing facilities. In some situations the most 
economical way to do this will involve expanding onto 
adjoining property. In other cases, industries will 
seek to move to newly-developing industrial sections 
of Oakland, and they will tend to use more land at 
their new locations. For both reasons a substantial 
amount of additional industrial land will be needed, 
over the next couple of decades, somewhere in Oakland. 

Much of this demand will probably be met by the Port 
of Oakland’s Industrial Park and other new areas. 
However, other sites can probably be provided in 
Oakland’s older industrial sections, some of which 
contain underused parcels and obsolete uses. 

Demand for Housing . Obviously the size and make-up 
especially.the income levels, of Oakland’s population 
directly affect the demand for housing. Between 1960 
and 1970 total population declined from 367,548 to 
361,561. However, consistent with a decrease in 
average household size, the total number of housing 
units increased a little in the same period: from 
141,537 to 146,615. 

Recent years have seen dramatic racial and ethnic 
changes, although some of this trend is tapering off. 
While many white families have left, many others -- 
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Table 2 


some with fairly high income-- have stayed within 
Oakland or even moved into it from outside. Young 
whites continue to move in, probably due partly to 
Oakland's growth in office jobs. Also, significant 
numbers of elderly white Oaklanders are staying in 
the local housing market. 

As for the "minority" (nonwhite or Spanish-surname) 
households, it should be emphasized that these cover 
a wide range of incomes. Only a minority of these 
minority groups have incomes below the poverty line. 

Nevertheless Oakland continues to serve as a major 
entry point for relatively low-income immigrants to 
the Bay Area. These, together with existing low and 
moderate-income residents, create pressures on the 
supply of low-priced housing. This supply has in 
recent years been affected by the demolition of thou¬ 
sands of older units which, though often in far from 
perfect condition, did provide relatively inexpensive 
shelter. 

As Table 2 indicates, the bulk of recent housing 
additions have been multi-family -- a pattern typical 
of central cities. The table also reflects the sizable 
amount of recent "publicly assisted" construction 
(public housing J "236," etc.). 

Much of the assisted housing has been built in low- 
income sections of Oakland. In contrast, as one 
would expect, most of the non-assisted private construc¬ 
tion has been in such higher-income sections as the 
Lake Merritt district and the Hills. 

Looking ahead, multi-family units (some of them rental 
and some condominium) will continue to be the dominant 
form of new construction. The shortage of vacant land, 
and the level of land prices, will limit the amount of 
new traditional single-family detached homes. However, 
the absolute rate of private multi-family construction 
is unlikely to be higher than it was in the 1960's, 
and it could be lower. The actual rate, in fact the 


HOUSING UNIT ADDITIONS BY TYPE: 
OAKLAND, 1960-1973 



1960-70 

1970-73 

Private Market (Non-Assisted) Units: 
Single-Family Units 

Two-or Multi-Family Units 

23,318 

5,758 

17,560 

1,324 

341 

983 

Publicly Assisted Units a 

1,779 

2,189' 

Total Units 

25,097 

3,513 

Per Cent Publicly Assisted 

7.1 

62.3 


Source: Oakland City Planning Department data. 

a. "Publicly assisted" housing includes both units 
owned or leased by Oakland Housing Authority and 
privately owned units subsidized by Federal 
Government under "236" or similar programs. 

b. Includes only part of 1973. 

c. Includes 58 single-family units. 


whole future of private unassisted housing construc¬ 
tion in the City, will depend on the ability of 
Oakland's neighborhoods to retain their appeal to 
middle- and higher-income people--in other words 
those who can afford to pay the full price of new 
units. 


FACTORS AFFECTING DEMAND FOR A PARTICULAR LOCATION 

Having considered the regional or city-wide demand 
for commercial, industrial, and residential uses, we 
can now look at the kinds of market factors that affoi 
decisions to locate these in one particular place or 




*, 1 1,. . (01 course, zoning may to some degree 

tit I <■ I ho effects of these market factors ■-- for 

.i i . by narrowing the range of possible sites.) 

luptiw"' ml Uses. The relative demand for commercial 
j... 11 ili fferent locations tends to reflect differ- 

* 1 " . .. in i lie cost of doing business and (particularly 

I . ..lulling) the ability to generate sales there. 

... turn depend on several major factors. 

hi • i ilwse is the accessibility to customers or 
i n. mi with the income to make purchases. Obviously 

ili* . |iotential consumers, and/or the higher their 

|it.. , (lie greater will be a site's sales potential. 

II in i'Mih iple applies not only to retailers but also 

In . h uses as banks and medical and dental offices. 

Him |im( i-nt Lai customers are usually people who live 
ii. i. mil Iy accessible areas, but they may also be 
mimmI'i * 11111 1 oyees or businesses. Sometimes, however, 
-iim|i|. iccessibility is not enough: people may just 
HI • by if a store or its surroundings are unattrac¬ 
tive 

A . mid, and related, factor is the particular site's 
«•( • .i ring value. This refers to the quality and 
...Hiiiy of visual exposure to passers-by. It is es- 
... i .ily important when the passers-by can easily stop 
«ii i , into the establishment, but there is also a 
"i . i I board" kind of value in just being visible — to 
!«••• ■ i■ i• going through on a freeway, for example. 

a i in id major concern is the "agglomeration effect," 
i.' I. Ini', to do with the nearness of other, complemen- 
i . ic.es. This effect is one reason for the popular- 
iii I i lie one-stop shopping center, but this is only 
.. .. example. In general, competing sellers of similar 
|.|. in. i '. -- or services -- do best if they are located 
nei.i .'.nil other. The series of antique stores along 
iMlIcgc Avenue, the cluster of medical offices on 
• ll Mill, and the "Auto Rows" along Broadway and East 
■ •ilt Street are all examples of this effect. 

"i tin factors which affect the cost of doing business 


on a particular location, some are of special 
importance to many office users. One matter is the 
nearness and range of such business services as dupli¬ 
cating shops. Another concern is the ease of attract¬ 
ing the necessary clerical labor force. Here, again, 
mere ease of access can often be less important than 
attractive surroundings. For example, an office 
located in a pleasant and "safe" area, with good shops 
and restaurants, will find it easier to attract 
female employees. 

Industrial Uses . For a factory or warehouse, the 
values of different sites vary with the costs of 
shipping raw materials and/or other goods to and from 
them, and the costs of attracting the labor force 
needed for operation. As for shipping costs, accessi¬ 
bility by rail or even ship is critical for some 
industries. Good accessibility by truck is, of course 
important for most industries. As for labor force 
costs, the effects described in the last paragraph for 
office users are often relevant to industries. 

Housing. Housing demand varies dramatically between 
different locations. Units of equal size, type, and 
quality, but located in areas with different social 
and economic characteristics, may vary widely in price 

This is because households seek more than just a 
housing unit with some land under it. They also buy 
or rent a whole residential environment which includes 
such features as the neighbor's social and economic 
characteristics; the appearance and "prestige" of the 
area and the other housing in it; the quality of local 
schools; street safety and noise levels; and accessi¬ 
bility to frequently-visited places, especially to 
job locations. 

At any one point in time, these characteristics are 
unique to each neighborhood. In fact, one can define 
a "neighborhood" as a group of housing units located 
within a given area and sharing a very similar set 
of these demand-differentiating characteristics. 
Expressed somewhat differently, at any given time each 
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type of neighborhood has its own particular 
pattern of housing demand. This pattern is of course 
reflected by obtainable rents and sales prices, which 
are thus very significant indicators of a neighbor¬ 
hood's general "quality." 

Rent levels can also suggest something about how 
"stable" a neighborhood is. Where rents are low and 
the occupants cannot pay much, there is a real danger 
that landlords will not invest enough in maintenance. 
This danger is particularly acute if very few simil¬ 
arly low-priced vacant units are available, since the 
landlord then has less need to compete for the low- 
income tenants by investing in maintenance. When 
some landlords on a block visibly "undermaintain" 
their housing, this tends to lower the rents owners 
of adjacent properties can get. This in turn makes 
it harder for these adjacent owners to pay for im¬ 
provements, and the deterioration process continues 
to spread. 

Whenever some basic features of an area are changed, 
in socio-economic terms it will really become a 
different "neighborhood," with a different demand 
pattern. For example, a redevelopment project might 
radically improve the environment in an old residen¬ 
tial area, and greatly increase the rents and sale 
prices that can be obtained for housing there. 

BART'S OWN DIRECT IMPACTS 

BART itself will have several types of direct impacts. 

First, it will act to reduce "space impedance," es¬ 
pecially for sites near the stations. This simply 
means that it will take significantly less time to get 
there than it used to, at least for many people. 

Second, BART will increase the "advertising" value 
of certain locations because it will mean more, and 
in some cases more affluent, passers-by. This will 
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be especially so right at the stations, where 
commuters transferring from car or bus to train might 
be induced to drop in and buy something. Probably, 
however, there will also be some increase in the 
advertising value of readily visible properties along 
the BART line itself --or along important routes 
taken by commuters going to the stations. 

BART will also produce, or has already caused, 

"physical environmental" impacts (where it brings 
changes in visual amenity or noise level); "disruption" 
impacts (where BART construction has displaced people 
and disrupted old local activity patterns); and 
"boundary" impacts (where the BART line has become a 
barrier between very different neighborhoods). 

Although some of these impacts are certainly favorable 
from a developer's viewpoint, in no case will new 
development occur solely or automatically because of 
BART. Whether new investment occurs around a station, 
or how much, will always depend on whether and how 
BART's own direct impacts interact with the other fac¬ 
tors discussed earlier -- most importantly those which 
reflect the surrounding area's own social, economic, 
and environmental characteristics. 

BART will trigger dramatic change only in those situa¬ 
tions where the local forces that resist change are 
weak and/or there are very strong change-seeking forces 
which BART's own impacts can intensify. In terms of 
land economics, the change-resisting forces are the 
costs either of acquiring and removing old land uses 
and building new ones, or of remodeling existing faci¬ 
lities to suit. The change-seeking forces (or "push 
factors") are the regional or city-wide, but more im¬ 
portantly the localized , demand for housing and non- 
residential space. 
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Chapter 2 
Existing Conditions 


tu |" . chapter emphasized that the economic 

Iffni i a my BART station will depend very heavily 

i . .rounding area's own physical and socio- 

. >n. ih i racteristics. This chapter analyses these 

. .is they now exist in the MacArthur area. 

>i ..it this study area -- centered around the 

is in reality the artificial joining of 
, ni i several rather different districts ("North 
lid I in.I," "West Oakland," etc.). Furthermore, the 
.Hi i. i . rented by the two freeways undoubtedly help 
mp.ii.ile these districts. Most of the different 
imii 'ii do,however, share a mostly residential land- 
. . i . 11 . in, interrupted by commercial buildings 
. 1 . . . in 111 oi streets, with residents generally having 

i ... . Idle to low incomes. There are important employ- 

... tors such as "Pill Hill" along the study area's 

•Mill hi r.t em comer, although ironically these are 
iptii. ome distance from the station itself. 


i ' in ll!H! 

.i Pa ttern . Map A shows the predominant pattern 

til «ist ing land uses in the study area. Since this 
in .i i generalized for the sake of readability, it 

• .. show minor lot-by-lot variations or mixtures 

in .11 lli-rent uses. Actually, for example, in various 
no i Ion-; labelled "commercial" there are some units 
•i 1 n't (even between) the stores. More importantly, it 


should be noted that at least some two-family or even 
multi-family dwellings are sprinkled through most 
"single-family residentail" sections -- and vice versa. 

It is clear, nonetheless, that a great many residen¬ 
tial blocks are mainly single-family. Against this 
background various clusters of higher-density housing 
stand out -- and many of them happen to be quite near 
the station. Of particular interest is the corridor 
of multiples running eastward from the station along 
40th and 41st Streets. This corridor is in some ways 
an extension of the strong apartment districts to the 
east just outside the study area, near 40th beyond 
Broadway and Piedmont Avenue. 

Interestingly, this pattern along 40th is interrupted 
in part by some industrial and heavy commercial uses 
between Webster Street and Broadway --a result, in 
part,of the railroad that once ran along 40th. In the 
sections of the study area west of the Grove-Shafter 
Freeway, some other industrial buildings can be found. 

Commercial uses are located along several major streets, 
especially Broadway, Telegraph Avenue, and Grove. An¬ 
other nonresidential category which is of prime import¬ 
ance in the MacArthur area consists of hospitals, 
doctors' offices, convalescent hospitals, and other 
medical uses. The majority of these -- including 
Merritt, Peralta, and Providence Hospitals — are 
clustered on Medical Center Hill ("Pill Hill"), the 
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district generally bounded by Telegraph, the 
MacArthur Freeway, Broadway, and 27th Street. Located 
outside "Pill Hill" itself, though, are the large 
Kaiser facilities along MacArthur Boulevard between 
Broadway and Piedmont,as well as the smaller Civic 
Center Hospital and some other medical uses along 40th 
near Shafter. Childrens Hospital of the East Bay is 
just north of the study area, at 52nd and Grove. 

Finally, the map shows various public and institutional 
uses. These include Mosswood Park; various schools 
and churches; the California State Automobile Associa¬ 
tion Building on West MacArthur facing the park; the 
State highway maintenance yard in the northwest comer 
of the interchange between the MacArthur and Grove- 
Shafter Freeways; the Highway Patrol Office facing 
Telegraph Avenue at the northeast comer of this inter¬ 
change; the small parks in the other two comers; and 
the BART parking lot next to the station. 

Lot Sizes . Most residential lots are small or 
moderate-sized. As for commercial sites, few are very 
big — with some obvious exceptions like the MacArthur/ 
Broadway Center and Safeway parcels. (The commercial 
lots on Grove tend to be noticeably smaller than those 
on Telegraph and Broadway.) Many of the hospitals and 
public and institutional uses, of course, do occupy 
large sites. Of special interest, due to its strategic 
location and low building density, is the Highway 
Patrol's extensive site. 

Vacant Land . Nearly all the vacant land in the 
MacArthur area is along or near Grove Street. Of 
special interest is the whole series of vacant lots 
(some too small to show on Map A) within the section 
from about MacArthur to 42nd -- very near the BART 
station. 

At the northwest comer of the big freeway interchange, 
some of the open State property is, in a sense, "vacant" 
since it could probably be put to some non-freeway use. 
Not far from Grove, there is some vacant property on 
37th Street and on West Street above 37th. The closed- 


down gas station at the northwest comer of MacArthur 
and West, although technically not "vacant land," is 
also worth mentioning. 

East of the Grove-Shafter Freeway, vacant land is al¬ 
most nonexistent. Some minor exceptions are (1) a lot 
at the southwest comer of 42nd and Telegraph and (2) 
one or two parcels on the south side of MacArthur be¬ 
tween Telegraph and Webster. 

Recent Construction . The last six years have seen a 

great deal of new construction. However, all the 
major projects (except of course for freeway and BART 
construction) have been in the Pill Hill and Broadway 
sections. 

These have in 


1. Various prd l, including some new 

doctorsaddition to Merritt 
Hospital// * 1 2 3 4 5 * 7 , 

2. Large ^jauitiofi# to Kaiser-Hospital, one of them a I 
14-stor^ffeifeZ^ " 


3. The 11-story Mosswood Park Office Building on a 
parcel between Broadway, Mosswood Park, and the 
MacArthur Freeway. 


4. A 6-story office structure built over the MacArthu 
Broadway shopping center. 


5. A 12-story medical office building now under con¬ 
struction on the northwest comer of Broadway and 
Hawthorne. 


Several new or enlarged gas stations, car washes, and 
other automotive establishments along Broadway were bu 


This pattern of major projects on Pill Hill and 
Broadway has been paralleled by large-scale housing 
construction to the east, outside the study area. A 
250-unit, five-story luxury apartment project is undei 
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district generally bounded by Telegraph, the 
MacArthur Freeway, Broadway, and 27th Street. Located 
outside "Pill Hill" itself, though, are the large 
Kaiser facilities along MacArthur Boulevard between 
Broadway and Piedmont,as well as the smaller Civic 
Center Hospital and some other medical uses along 40th 
near Shafter. Childrens Hospital of the East Bay is 
just north of the study area, at 52nd and Grove. 

Finally, the map shows various public and institutional 
uses. These include Mosswood Park; various schools 
and churches; the California State Automobile Associa¬ 
tion Building on West MacArthur facing the park; the 
State highway maintenance yard in the northwest comer 
of the interchange between the MacArthur and Grove- 
Shafter Freeways; the Highway Patrol Office facing 
Telegraph Avenue at the northeast comer of this inter¬ 
change; the small parks in the other two comers; and 
the BART parking lot next to the station. 

Lot Sizes . Most residential lots are small or 
moderate-sized. As for commercial sites, few are very 
big — with some obvious exceptions like the MacArthur/ 
Broadway Center and Safeway parcels. (The commercial 
lots on Grove tend to be noticeably smaller than those 
on Telegraph and Broadway.) Many of the hospitals and 
public and institutional uses, of course, do occupy 
large sites. Of special interest, due to its strategic 
location and low building density, is the Highway 
Patrol's extensive site. 

Vacant Land . Nearly all the vacant land in the 
MacArthur area is along or near Grove Street. Of 
special interest is the whole series of vacant lots 
(some too small to show on Map A) within the section 
from about MacArthur to 42nd -- very near the BART 
station. 

At the northwest comer of the big freeway interchange, 
some of the open State property is, in a sense, "vacant" 
since it could probably be put to some non-freeway use. 
Not far from Grove, there is some vacant property on 
37th Street and on West Street above 37th. The closed- 


down gas station at the northwest comer of MacArthur 
and West, although technically not "vacant land," is 
also worth mentioning. 

East of the Grove-Shafter Freeway, vacant land is al¬ 
most nonexistent. Some minor exceptions are (1) a loi 
at the southwest comer of 42nd and Telegraph and (2) 
one or two parcels on the south side of MacArthur be¬ 
tween Telegraph and Webster. 

Recent Construction . The last six years have seen a 
great deal of new construction. However, all the 
major projects (except of course for freeway and BART 
construction) have been in the Pill Hill and Broadway 
sections. 

These have in 

1. Various projects u.. . I, including some new 

doctors' offices and a major addition to Merritt 
Hospital. 

2. Large additions to Kaiser Hospital, one of them a 
14-story tower. 

3. The 11-story Mosswood Park Office Building on a 
parcel between Broadway, Mosswood Park, and the 
MacArthur Freeway. 

4. A 6-story office structure built over the MacArtlm 
Broadway shopping center. 


5. A 12-story medical office building now under con¬ 
struction on the northwest comer of Broadway and 
Hawthorne. 

Several new or enlarged gas stations, car washes, and 
other automotive establishments along Broadway were bu 




This pattern of major projects on Pill Hill and 
Broadway has been paralleled by large-scale housing 
construction to the east, outside the study area. A 
250-unit, five-story luxury apartment project is under 
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...Ion noxt to the MacArthur/Broadway Center on 

H M... I hounded by MacArthur, Piedmont, Warren 
. ii . . hi. I Richmond Boulevard. Near 41st and Pied- 

.. • in I high-rise projects (some for senior 

Ml' 11 I liivo been or are being built. 

Ill bin ili. .ludy area itself, though, nearly all 
i 1 ..I i ll i (instruction over the last six years 
» i ii "turnkey" public housing. Fourteen turnkey 
i i*. i have been built, ranging in size from four 

. ii They have been located both east and 

i i tin (bove-Shafter Freeway. 

.. I he Freeway, turnkey housing has been almost 

in. nh now construction of any kind. 

.. I /VI. AND MEDICAL ACTIVITIES 

. ill Activities. There are important differences 

Until iho major commercial streets in the study area. 

.ii lie activity along Grove appears rather 

.... and one gets here the general impression of 

i lining area. The shops are small and seem to 
ili. mainly to the local neighborhoods. Among the 
»i iii Innents here are several beauty salons and a 
Inn 1 ' i Imp, some liquor stores and small restaurants, 
tmI dale offices, household repair and cleaning 
bni ■ aid auto repair and servicing. 

In I .. i|>li Avenue, on the other hand, has generally 
i ii|i i aid newer establishments. Typically these 
11 i to both the adjacent neighborhoods and motorists 
|ih•»H inc through the area. Many provide off-street 
|i«ii in), lor their customers. Among the establishments 

• I.my restaurants and bars, a couple of drug stores, 

' ili.way (at 40th), a large motel (at MacArthur), some 
i mil lure or paint stores, a couple of gas stations, a 
l.ii. . a large bakery, cleaners, and various other, 

Ih. Iv convenience-type establishments. The section 
I. luw MacArthur includes florists and funeral homes. 


a pattern related to the nearby hospitals on Pill Hill. 

(The most intensive portion of Telegraph Avenue's 
"Temescal Shopping District" is outside the study area, 
running north from about 48th Street.) 

Commercial activities are scattered along West MacArthur 
Boulevard. These consist largely of gas stations and 
motels, although some of the motels seem to have 
suffered a decline since building of the MacArthur 
Freeway diverted much of the through traffic. 

The only really intensive shopping concentration within 
the study area is the MacArthur/Broadway Center, on the 
southeast corner where those two streets intersect. 

This is a large planned "community" center, offering a 
wide range of both convenience and shopping goods and 
services (supermarket, variety stores, dress shops, 
bank, cinema, etc.). The roof area provides parking. A 
6-story office building is also located here. 

Almost opposite this Center is the new Mosswood Park 
Office Building. Tenants here -- which include insur¬ 
ance companies, the Internal Revenue Service, and 
manufacturing representatives -- generally serve a 
regional market. 

The section of Broadway below the freeway is Oakland's 
largest "Auto Row." (This pattern is being interrupted 
by the high-rise medical building under construction at 
Hawthorne.) Obviously this section, too, serves largely 
a regional market. 

Along Broadway from the Shopping Center north, and 
spilling over onto 40th Street, there are more automo¬ 
tive establishments. Here, however, these are inter¬ 
spersed among many other establishments. Real estate 
and insurance offices, both convenience-type and more 
specialized retail stores, and repair services are 
found here. 

Current rent levels tend to be lowest in those commercial 
sections which essentially serve only the local market. 
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Thus in general rents are quite low along Grove, 
considerably higher along upper Broadway, and highest 
in newer structures near the MacArthur-Broadway 
intersection and on Pill Hill. 

Medical Activities . As already mentioned, most of 
the medical facilities are on Pill Hill. In fact, 
this is a very important area serving the entire East 
Bay. The Hill generally emphasizes secondary level 
care, with primary care (family physician and emerg¬ 
ency room) and some tertiary care (open heart 
surgery, extended cancer work, etc.) being given. 

Some research and study is also being conducted, and 
leaders in some medical fields are present. 

Pill Hill's big advantage is having a great variety 
of medical services and specialties available within 
a small area. Duplication of some facilities and 
services among the various hospitals is of concern 
to hospital planners, nonetheless. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTER AND MAINTENANCE 

General Form and Appearance . Except for the large 
buildings on Pill Hill and Broadway, most of the 
MacArthur area is a rather "uneventful" texture of 
small low-rise buildings. This scale contrasts 
starkly with the two freeways — and especially the 
huge, four-level interchange between them. 

Besides serving as strong barriers between different 
sections of the study area, the freeways produce a 
good deal of noise which affects nearby streets. 

Other problems include the unsightly utility lines 
over almost every street, and the general shortage of 
street trees and open space. Mosswood Park, the only 
large open space, is easily the MacArthur area's prime 
visual asset. 

Housing Styles . In most sections the dominant style 
of one-or two-family dwelling is what might be called 


"Neoclassic." This general type sprang up here in 
large numbers during the decades before World War I. 

At its most typical it is a two-story house with a 
generally "cubical" look from the street; a low 
pitched hipped roof, often with a central dormer; 
clapboard siding; double-hung windows surrounded by 
wide, flat trim; and interesting classical details 
such as comer pilasters or a portico-like front porch 
Many streets of these two-story houses have an enclose^ 
"urban" quality which -- with good maintenance -- can 
be very pleasant. 

Another, generally more recent dwelling style is the 
"California Bungalow." This is common above 40th 
Street, in the northwest and northeast comers of the ! 
study area. It is typically a one-story house with a 
gable to the street, low-pitched roof and stucco or 
occasionally clapboard, sides. There is often a deep 
front porch flanked by stout columns. 

Apartment buildings also contribute to the MacArthur 
area's visual character. The majority seem to be pre 
World War II, and many of these try to suggest a 
vaguely Italian or Spanish idiom (tile roof, etc.) 
Among the relatively few postwar apartments are the 
"turnkey" projects, and many of these are poorly land 
scaped and deserve the description "stucco box." 

Housing Maintenance . Although the majority of dwell-I 
ings still seem reasonably well maintained, many are 
showing signs of deterioration. In general poor main! 
enance appears to be more common to the west of the 
Grove-Shafter Freeway than to the east. Within the 
western section, however, maintenance tends to be betn 
as one moves north from the MacArthur Freeway. Within 
the eastern section, it tends to be better north of 
40th Street, while maintenance of some housing below 
the MacArthur Freeway may suffer from owners' specuhi 
tion that it will be replaced by medical uses. 

The new "turnkey" projects generally do little to ini 
prove the picture. In fact many look poorly maintained 
and show evidence of early deterioration. 
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tl ■ . ill I nvi ronmcnt . The Grove Street 

"» -'ii Ii 11 * has a depressing look and some of 

... i i Ihere are quite poorly maintained. 

i> • 'i'li Avrmie appears better, and various of the 

nt 1 ■ ill in iini'. have been remodeled, but even here 
""i"'- |'i"|"'i't ies show signs of undermaintenance. Along 
Mlh'Ai i inn . maintenance tends to be better east of the 
hi" ' hal'ter Freeway than to the west. Along Broad- 
ti " i buildings seem to be kept up well. 

l|"«' ' "linin' if i a I architecture is rather nondescript, 
i'h i In handsome new Mosswood Park Building is one 
l»' il'b rxiepti.on. Unsightly signs, especially roof- 
M i I'i I I boards, are a major problem along most of the 
....1 streets. 

I.. im M at ion Environs . The station's immediate 

nt." lings could hardly be called inviting. On 

• ' i . ide the open BART parking lot faces the 
h " I- ni nondescript rear walls of the Telegraph 

ill strip, beyond which several rooftop bill- 
iiiiid rise prominently. On the opposite side, the 

• •‘■ii is separated from the area to the west by long, 

1 'illng passages under the freeway (on 40th Street 

ui i Mm Arthur) which could very easily repel a crime- 

i .miter. In addition, there is no strong activity 

. "iiaiion right at the station to give this loca- 

I " nine sense of identity. 


' ..AGILITIES 

Muni ■ ' iions of the MacArthur area, especially the 

.a ones, are seriously deficient in park and 

•i I' t(ion facilities. Although Mosswood Park pro- 
vl'l' ' substantial range of facilities, it is on the 
•ffi' . eastern edge. Similarly, the North Oakland 
N*t ieulion Center, just outside the study area, on 
i Hi licet next to Oakland Technical High School, is 

■ . .. way from most residents. The two new parks at 

ileeway interchange are more centrally located, 

1 ■ ' they are small. The only other recreation facili- 
1 " ire the various school playgrounds. These also 


help, of course, but they are none too large; 
moreover, they are usually unlandscaped, barren, and 
uninviting. 

School enrollment in the study area has generally been 
declining. For example, enrollment at Longfellow 
School decreased from 580 in 1970 to 494 in 1973. 
Although Longfellow itself is still operating at regu¬ 
lar-classroom capacity,enrollments at most of the 
elementary schools serving the study area have fallen 
below capacity. 

For this and other reasons, the schools serving the 
southwest corner of the MacArthur area are being re¬ 
organized. Grades are being reassigned among different 
sites; one school farther to the west (Clawson) will 
be abandoned; a school to the south (Durant) will be 
expanded; and Hoover Junior High School has just been 
demolished, to be replaced by a new school on the same 
site. 

Oakland Public Schools is now considering another 
reorganization which would affect Wilson, Emerson, and 
Oakland Tech as well as other facilities farther north. 
The tentative proposal developed so far would retain 
all these sites but shift some grades among them. 

Branch library and fire services are provided from 
various locations outside the study area. There are 
nearby library branches at 52nd and Telegraph, 41st and 
Piedmont, and 31st and San Pablo Avenue. Fire stations 
are located near 34th and Market, 51st and Telegraph, 
and 26th and Broadway. 


CIRCULATION 

Trafficways . The highest-capacity traffieways in the 
MacArthur area are the two freeways which meet here 
(See Map B.) ^Ironically, though, it is difficult to 
get from these freeways to most of the area. It is 
especially hard for commuters who might want to drive 
to the station, park there, and catch a train. If they 
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are driving west on the MacArthur Freeway the most 
direct route is via the Oakland Avenue off-ramp -- a 
long way from the station. If they take the closer 
West Street off-ramp, they have to double back to 
reach the station. If they are driving south on the 
Grove-Shafter Freeway, the most convenient off-ramp 
is near 55th and Telegraph. 

Within the study area there are several "arterial 
streets," which carry relatively long-distance 
through traffic. MacArthur Boulevard is the only 
east-west one, but there are several north-south 
arterials: Market Street, Grove, Telegraph,Broadway, 
and Piedmont Avenue. There are various "collector 
streets," to carry traffic between arterials and 
minor streets; these include West, 40th, 42nd, 
Shafter, and portions of Webster, 35th, 36th, and 
45th. The remaining trafficways are "local streets," 
intended primarily for access to adjacent property. 

Two peculiarities of the local street network worth 
noting are: 

1. The series of very short dead-end streets between 
Grove and the adjacent freeway. 

2. The rather awkward pattern of narrow streets on 
intensively used Pill Hill. 

(On Pill Hill, it should be added. Providence 
Hospital has been considering a proposal which would 
involve closing Central Avenue and extending Summit 
Street through to Hawthorne.) 

Telegraph and Broadway are the most heavily travelled 
arterials. In 1972 (when the most recent traffic 
counts were taken) vehicles per day averaged about 
21,000 on Telegraph and 24,000 on Broadway. MacArthur 
Boulevard handled 16,500 cars near Grove and 22,000 
near Broadway. Grove Street carried between 8,600 
and 13,000 vehicles per day, and Market Street about 
14,000. 
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Traffic volumes on the collector streets vary 
considerably; 40th Street is the most heavily travell 
led, particularly east of the Grove-Shafter Freeway ] 
where there were between 6,700 and 12,000 vehicles 
per day in 1972. 

At the present time there is generally very little 
street congestion in the study area. The biggest 
problems have been at the intersections of MacArthurI 
Boulevard with Broadway, Howe Street, and Piedmont 
Avenue. There are several major traffic generators I 
right around here, including Kaiser Hospital, the 
MacArthur/Broadway Center, and the Mosswood Park 
Office Building. Furthermore, Howe Street (which 
also serves Kaiser Hospital) dead-ends here and feed’, 
traffic onto MacArthur, adding to problems at the 
MacArthur-Piedmont and MacArthur-Broadway corners. 
(Although no systematic checks have been made since I 
the national "energy crisis" began late in 1973, 
threatening reductions in automobile usage, it woulil 
seem that the problems here have by no means dis¬ 
appeared.) 

There is also something of a circulation problem at u 
Shattuck Avenue-Telegraph Avenue-45th Street inter- ] 
section because of street alignments. Here, ShattueU 
joins Telegraph diagonally right where 45th crosses. I 

Parking . Parking is not a serious problem in most of 
the MacArthur area. However, parking is very conge: i» 
on Pill Hill. This section is a metered parking 
district and the City operates a public parking lot 
on 29th Street. Because of the demand, the City ha:. I 
been considering double-decking this lot. 

At the MacArthur Station, BART staff would like to .-i<lJ 
at least one deck over the present open lot to accoiiinJ 
date commuters. This lot, which is depressed, was 
purposely designed to allow for such an addition. 

Public Transit . The BART line runs along the middle I 
of the Grove-Shafter Freeway, with the station itself 
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■ Il'l it Itlili Slrcct. Interestingly, this is one 
■ i hi l i t Bay stations from which it will be 
it 1 1 i i" i',i> anywhere in the BART system without 
Ittn»* i i Ini: iVnk travel time will be four minutes 

i • " i I uni ( 1 1y Center station, and thirteen to 

Mmii I ii• •• • inct in San Francisco. In 1975, when 

I mm 1 • « rvice will be in operation, BART expects 

|Ml Hi. m will he an average of about 7,300 trips 
iImI I > hi m I roin the MacArthur station. 

hi. h i Mini study area is also served by a number 
Ai '• him l bus lines. Several through lines from 
Jmmih • " ( h»I I .incl run along Broadway, somewhat fewer 
I "Mi I• 1 1 1 gi-.-iph, and one each along Market, Grove, 

MMd I • ... The "C" line, which runs along 40th 

HIih 1 1 'iovides service to San Francisco; and there 
• " ■Imltie bus, which goes into the station 

» ilin i"I to pick up and drop off passengers trans- 
ff • ii r in or from BART. (The "E" and "F" lines, 

It I.'. i long Market above 40th, also give trans¬ 

om ii irn.) The "14" and "17" provide connecting 
imu ■ l rom the west, along 40th and into the station 

! IN|| iiic lot. The "57" line, a major cross-town route, 

I... .i long 40th, then turns south on Broadway and 

i«i u im on MacArthur; in doing so this one line 
* |' 11 ivido direct service from the station to the 
MN i •» i ommcrcial and medical uses at the MacArthur- 
lltt uli iv intersection. 

ItiHini i ervice to Pill Hill itself is rather incon- 
HW'i iii Although various lines pass by its edges 
it' iii Broadway and Telegraph, the medical facilities 
•In •Ivos are uphill from the bus stops on both 
Mff' 1 This makes access especially difficult for 
tl|i iliIml or ill people. 

Ilii inconvenience is compounded by the difficulties 
.1 i i mi’ ierring from BART to some of the bus lines on 
ml In. ini streets. The lines along Telegraph which 
If in I in Pill Hill are several hundred feet from the 
«■ it imi itself. Furthermore, the nearest westbound 
' .« tops for the "57" are at Grove and Telegraph. 


(AC Transit, it should be noted, has been studying 
possible changes to remedy these difficulties.) 

Another possible deficiency in bus service is that 
essentially, there is no service along MacArthur 
Boulevard west of Broadway. 


NEIGHBORHOOD CHARACTERISTICS BASED ON BLOCK DATA 

For a fuller understanding of MacArthur's residential 
sections, it is helpful to analyze the kinds of popula¬ 
tion and housing characteristics reported in the U. S. 
Census. Doing so reveals a lot of variation within the 
MacArthur area. The area really consists of several 
different "neighborhoods," as that term was defined 
in Chapter 1. 

Gruen Gruen + Associates delineated six such neigh¬ 
borhoods within the MacArthur area, by analyzing the 
1970 Census data available at the block level and 
then grouping blocks with similar characteristics. 

Map C shows the boundaries of these neighborhoods. 

Table 3 presents key statistics on each one, and these 
are briefly discussed in the next few paragraphs. 

Average rent per room and, for owner-occupied houses, 
average value per room are probably the most reveal¬ 
ing of all these figures. (Expressing these as "per 
room" avoids distortion due to varying unit sizes.) 

The price paid for a housing unit of a given size is 
directly related to the perceived "quality" of the 
structure and its environment. Furthermore, as was 
explained in Chapter 1, low rent can often be a warn¬ 
ing signal for housing undermaintenance. This is es¬ 
pecially true in neighborhoods where the residents 
have low-incomes -- a factor which will be discussed 
later in this chapter. 

Neighborhood "A." In 1970, out of all six neighbor¬ 
hoods, this one had the highest percentages both of 
owner-occupied units, and of housing in one-unit 
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Table 3 


SELECTED POPULATION AND HOUSING DATA BY NEIGHBORHOOD: 
MACARTHUR STUDY AREA, 1970 


Neighborhood 


A 


Total Housing Units 738 

Average Number of Housing Units per Block 49.2 

Per Cent in One-Unit Structures a 50.0 

Per Cent in Two-or-More-Unit Structures 50.0 

Average Number of Occupied Units per Block 48.3 

Per Cent Owner-Occupied 39.0 

Per Cent Renter-Occupied 61.0 

Average Home Value ($) b 19,980 

Average Home Value per Room ($) b 3,740 

Median Monthly Contract Rent 101.70 

Median Monthly Contract Rent per Room ($) 27.70 

Average Rooms per Unit (Owner-Occupied) 5.33 

Average Rooms per Unit (Renter-Occupied) 3.67 

Per Cent Black (Owner-Occupied Units) 19.1 

Per Cent Black (Renter-Occupied Units) 16.1 

Total Population 1,551 

Per Cent Black 21.3 

Per Cent Under 18 18.2 

Per Cent 62 or Over 26.1 


B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

320 

1,167 

540 

844 

1,515 

40 

68.0 

77.1 

70.3 

60.6 

11.25 

25.4 

8.9 

29.2 

37.9 

88.75 

74.6 

91.1 

70.7 

62.1 

36.75 

64.6 

72.2 

66.5 

57.2/1 

11.2 

20.0 

6.9 

27.5 

33.1 

88.8 

80.0 

93.0 

72.4 

66.9 

NA C 

20,140 

NA 

16,700 

18,400 

NA 

4,060 

NA 

3,120 

3,600 

102.30 

94.00 

91.20 

86.10 

90.80 

32.27 

29.00 

33.50 

24.30 

23.20 

NA 

4.96 

NA 

5.34 

5.11 

3.17 

3.24 

2.72 

3.54 

3.90 

15.2 

24.1 

25.7 

87.7 

68.6 

21.5 

23.1 

20.2 

91.9 

81.3 

457 

2,222 

984 

2,056 

2,945 

23.4 

31.0 

23.3 

92.6 

85.2 

12.3 

21.7 

11.5 

30.9 

31.5 

30.9 

21.8 

19.3 

15.3 

16.9 


Source: Gruen Gruen + Associates, Economic and Social Analysis of Three Oakland BART Station Areas: MacArthm 
Rockridge, Fruitvale , based on block data from 1970 U.S. Census of Population and Housing. 

a. Includes row, duplex, and similar units separated by a wall extending from ground to roof. 

b. Only covers owner-occupied single-family houses with no other unit, or business, on same property. 

c. "NA" indicates cases where some needed block data was not published because of census nondisclosure rules. 
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ftlftt Nevertheless, many of the one-family 

ill < i* ■ 11 |>.■ icnl ly being rented, and this suggests 
||I ih i l mi where many property owners may be antici- 

ii nil |i .Iinnge in the future. There was also a 

lip i '■ "ill age of elderly residents, many of whom 

Mil win 'I ... here for a long time, and some of 

||| I .. ran be expected to change ownership in 

» •' I'm m o. As far as average value per room 

it>• •»' i " , rent per room. Neighborhood "A" fell about 
• i' hi i,Id I o compared with the other areas. 


1,515 
60. (> 

37.9 
62.1 

57.2/1 

33.1 

66.9 


lu' 1 'I .. "II." The housing units in this neigh- 

i long, narrow strip generally along 40th 
ire primarily in apartments or two-family 
||" Inn In 1970 rents here were higher than in 
||M will Ni ighborhoods "A" and "C." Nearly a third 
■ I i n ■ i dents were elderly (the largest percent- 

. MacArthur neighborhood), and only a small 

j|h.. ol' the population was under 18. 


18,400 

3,600 

90.80 

23.20 


|H 1 >I•• • i hood "C." The single-family homes in "C" had 
1 ljdn i average value of any MacArthur neighbor- 

m ' ..gh only 20 percent of all housing units here 

iwii, . occupied. Average rents were the third 

Killin' ' among the six neighborhoods. 


5.11 

3.90 


68.6 

81.3 

2,945 

85.2 

31.5 

16.9 


acArthur, 


1 1 u',1"■' hoo d "D ." This is a densely populated, mainly 
ii i • i ani ly section; and in 1970 it had the highest 

... any MacArthur neighborhood. There were few 

MMlh I elderly, and thus a large working-age popu- 
many of whom may live here because they 
Min) mii I’i II Hill. 

Main 1 ' 1 "" h ood "E ." In 1970 this area had both a 
M|i p< iventage of rental units and a quite low 
»¥»iigi rent per room. Furthermore, the average 
,^l i 11 1 -.ingle-family homes was the lowest of any 
'!• 1 1 hut- neighborhood. Nearly a third of the 

i, m i were under 18, and nearly all were black. 


rules. 


• |( U'Mih ood "F . 11 As in neighborhood "E," the popu- 
ImMmu here was largely young and primarily black. 


and had a similarly low-rent level. However, 
Neighborhood "F" had a higher average home value and 
higher percentages of one-family units and of owner- 
occupied units. It is important to note that both 
"F" and "E" had higher proportions of owner-occupied 
units than any other neighborhood except "A." 

Internal Differences and Outside Relationships . It 
is quite clear that the Grove-Shafter Freeway acts as 
both a social and an economic boundary. That is. 
Neighborhoods "E" and "F" vary significantly from 
Neighborhoods "A," "B," "C," and "D." Rents and home 
values are lower in "E" and "F," residents are gener¬ 
ally much younger, and the population is almost 
entirely black (compared with only about one-fourth 
in the sections east of the freeway). 

Besides considering these internal differences, one 
can look at the MacArthur neighborhoods in light of 
the areas beyond them. Thus, Neighborhood "E" is 
part of "West Oakland" and is similar in many ways 
to the adjacent sections of that community to the 
south and west. Similarly, Neighborhood "F" is part 
of "North Oakland" and tends to shade off into the 
adjacent portions of that community. Neighborhood 
"A" is actually part of the "Temescal" area that ex¬ 
tends much farther north. Neighborhood "B" shares 
some features of the important apartment districts 
lying just beyond Broadway and Piedmont Avenue. 
Neighborhood "D" may relate in some ways to these 
districts, or to the downtown area to the south. 


GENERAL SOCIOECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS AND CHANGES 

Further insights on the MacArthur area and its resi¬ 
dents can be obtained by evaluating the social and 
economic data reported by the large areas called 
"census tracts." Most of this information is in fact 
unavailable for the small census blocks which were 
used above to define "neighborhoods." 

The boundaries between the 1970 tracts in the middle 
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of the MacArthur area coincide with the boundaries 
between the neighborhoods (or groups of them), but 
each tract also includes large sections beyond the 
neighborhoods. The neighborhoods fall within the 
tracts as follows: 

1970 Census Tracts Neighborhoods Within Tract 

4011 + 4012 A, B, C 

4013 D 

4014 E 

4010 F 

(The portions beyond the neighborhoods extend to 51st 
or 52nd Street on the north, San Pablo Avenue and the 
Emeryville city limits on the west, Broadway on the 
east, and West Grand Avenue on the south.) 

Despite these boundary differences, the tract data are 
related to the neighborhoods in the following discuss¬ 
ion. This obviously relies on the assumption that a 
neighborhood's characteristics do not vary signifi¬ 
cantly from those of the larger census tract contain¬ 
ing it. 

Also, in some cases general comparisons between 1960 
and 1970 tract figures are made below. Since tract 
boundaries changed quite drastically between those two 
years, comparable 1960 data had to be estimated. 

Total Population and Racial Composition. Between 1960 
and 1970 the total population of the MacArthur area 
declined, due largely to the dislocation caused by 
freeway construction. At the same time, a substantial 
racial change was taking place. The white population 
decreased by 46 percent, compared with a 21 percent 
drop for Oakland as a whole. MacArthur's black popula¬ 
tion grew, but only by 15 percent compared with 49 
percent city-wide. Overall, however, the proportion 
of black residents in MacArthur in 1970 was much 
larger than for the city as a whole. 

Family and Age Characteristics . It seems that in all 
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neighborhoods except "B" and "D" the number of 
family households exceeded the number of one-person 
households. The situation in "B" and "D" can be ex¬ 
plained by the large number of apartments there, it 
is also interesting that in all census tracts except 
4014, families with children as a percentage of all! 
families was less than the city-wide proportion. 

Mobility . For the five MacArthur tracts combined, 
the 1970 Census reported that 44.8 percent of all 
residents over the age of five were living in the 
same place as in 1965. This was close to the city- I 
wide figure of 46.9 percent. However, there were 
important variations between tracts, ranging from 271 
percent for 4013 to 50.0 percent for 4014 and 52.3 h 
cent for 4010. 

This suggests that many residents of Neighborhoods "I 
and "F" have stayed because housing prices are low 
there. Many of them may have had difficulty finding 
similarly low-priced housing elsewhere or (for owner) 
difficulty in selling their homes at an acceptable 
price. Another barrier may have been racial discriml 
ination in housing elsewhere. Therefore the lower 
mobility in "E" and "F," which might otherwise be 
taken as a sign of neighborhood "stability,” may ac 
tually reflect a situation where many residents are 
"trapped" for economic or racial reasons. 

Incomes . In 1969, as Table 4 shows, median family 
incomes in all sections of the MacArthur area were 
significantly below the city-wide average. The lown 
figure was for the tract including Neighborhood "E" ] 
while the highest was for Tract 4012, which include?, 
those portions of "A," "B," and "C" between Webster 
Street and Broadway. It is interesting that average 
family income in "F" was significantly higher than In 
E • 

Tract 4013 had a quite low average income for unrelm 
individuals, and this is surprising since Neighboring 
"D" has the highest rents per room. It may be that 
many of these expensive units are being shared by 
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Table 4 

HI HI AN I NCOMliS BY CENSUS TRACT: 

MACARTHUR STUDY AREA, 1969 

Median Income ($) 


Dined , 
f all 



No 1 j>h 

Inn hood• . 
Within 


Unrelated 

Families 

and 

Unrelated 

i the 

3 city I 



i i i. i 

Families 

Individuals 

Individuals 

were 
from 2 71 
d 52.3 r 

401 


A, H, C 

7,526 

8,333 

3,241 

3,529 

4,767 

5,516 

rhoods "1 

401 


1) 

7,013 

2,611 

3,335 

re low 
find ink 
or owner® 
ptable 
discrlinl 

Ml 1 

4 

1! 

5,664 

2,436 

3,965 

Ml 11 

|| 

F 

7,202 

2,694 

4,967 

lower 
se be 
may ac 1 

h,0 1 1 

|||y 

mill 

Will) 

* 

9,626 

3,303 

6,787 


nts arc 


family 
a were 
The lowo| 
iood "E" I 
include Mil 
Webster I 
; average 
ir than li 


tit non Gruen + Associates, Economic and 
U> i 1 1 An n lysis of Three Oakland BART Station 
M.icArthur, Rockridge, Fruitvale , based 
i 1 li II. S. Census of Population and Housing. 


ci. 1 1 unrelated persons, or perhaps that the low- 

.. individuals are really living in the extensive 

. of Tract 4013 south of Neighborhood "D." 


>r unrein' 
;ighborlic 
be that 
red by 


Hit Mm Art hur area has been "losing ground" as a per- 

ft.. of city-wide median family income, dropping 

ft* in estimated 81 percent in 1959 (the year re- 
, iied in the 1960 Census) to 73 percent in 1969. 


Looking at the sources of 1969 incomes, roughly half 
the families in each MacArthur neighborhood were at 
least partially dependent on welfare or social secur¬ 
ity payments. One inference is that many of these 
families could find it very difficult to pay more for 
housing maintenance, whether directly or (for tenants) 
indirectly through rent increases. 

Place of Work and Means of Transportation . Certain 
figures in the Census shed special light on BART's 
potential benefits to MacArthur's employed residents. 
The 1970 data showed 9.5 percent working in downtown 
Oakland or San Francisco, the employment centers to¬ 
ward which BART is most strongly oriented. This was 
somewhat below the city-wide figure of 11.7 percent. 
Since the location of the other residents' jobs is 
not known so precisely, it is difficult to speculate 
how many may be able to benefit by commuting on BART. 

However, it is interesting that in most of MacArthur 
a significantly smaller percentage of residents drove 
to work, compared with Oakland as a whole, and a sig¬ 
nificantly higher share took public transit. 
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Chapter 3 

Possible Types of Public Action 
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• " iMiniy kinds of public actions which might be 

• • ""I to alter the existing conditions, and eco- 

. . •. discussed in the last two chapters. An 

"I the major types is offered below. 

mi.i•. i •: here is on the types of actions them- 
■ 1 1 In-r than on specific existing programs 
i' which they might be financed. Often, in fact, 

- ary programs either do not exist yet or may 
>K« il radically. Right now there is particular 
■'niy about the future level and nature of 
i a-.•; istance programs.) 

I v i some public actions can serve to prevent 
i iilier than promote it. The public actions 
' file for any area really depend on what goals 
*ired there -- and, accordingly. Chapter 5 will 
file how actions could be "packaged" to promote 
i goals. 

•ur of public actions will also be influenced 
private economic forces with which they must 
<t, 

mi ions where the potential for achieving the 
I goals already largely exists in the private 
only rather inexpensive public actions may be 
’d. These might include minor improvements to 
iic the operation of market forces, or rezonings 

• Iy permit their operation. In contrast, there 


may be cases where the desired goals can be 
achieved only by drastic changes in existing con¬ 
ditions which radically change market demand. Very 
expensive public actions, such as large-scale 
redevelopment, would then be called for. 

Another factor in selecting actions is the ability 
of public agencies to pay for them. The various 
governments which would probably be involved -- the 
City of Oakland, BART, AC Transit, and perhaps many 
others -- each have their own financial constraints. 

In particular the City is now facing a severe fiscal 
crisis, even with the current level of "general 
revenue sharing" money it is receiving from the Fed¬ 
eral Government. The City is exploring all possible 
new revenue sources. Some help may come from the 
"special revenue sharing" proposals, now before Con¬ 
gress, which might provide money for such things as 
urban renewal, code enforcement, and new parks. 
Clearly, however, the City will be looking very 
closely at any proposals to spend more money — and, 
of course, proposed expenditures in areas near the 
BART stations will have to compete with proposals for 
the rest of Oakland. 

It should be added that many of the "public" actions 
described below (street tree planting, for example) 
could actually be done by private groups, individuals, 
or perhaps nonprofit corporations formed by property 
owners -- perhaps with public guidance and encourage- 
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ment. In fact this kind of approach could be very 
very appropriate, in light of the public financial 
problems just described. 


CHANGES IN DEVELOPMENT REGULATIONS 

There are various types of controls over the location, 
intensity, and design of different land uses. Some 
are even non-public, such as subdivision deed restric¬ 
tions. Public controls include the Oakland Housing 
and Building Codes and several related laws; these 
however deal mostly with interior design and occupancy 
and technical construction details. The city's sub¬ 
division ordinance does regulate physical development 
on a broader scale, but in built-up areas like those 
around the BART stations zoning is far more important. 

The City's "zoning ordinance," found in the Oakland 
Planning Code, already contains a wide range of zones 
-- each intended for use in a different general type 
of area. Table 5 shows the key differences among 
these. Some are "basic" zones (either residential, 
commercial, industrial, or special) and some are "com¬ 
bining" zones, which can be plotted over the basic ones 
to add various supplemental provisions. 

How an area is "zoned" may be very different from how 
the area is actually developed. For example, many 
older houses near the Fruitvale station are in "in¬ 
dustrial" zones which prohibit new dwellings. 

Changes in zoning controls (or conceivably in other de¬ 
velopment regulations) could be designed either to make 
a given type of new construction move feasible or to 
discourage it. They might also be designed to ensure 
that development in an area is attractive or harmonious 
with its surroundings. 

Zoning may even compel removal of existing billboards 
and other objectionable uses, although this approach 
has been rarely used in Oakland and there is contro¬ 
versy as to how much removal can legally be required. 
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and how quickly, and under what conditions. Zoning 
may also require an owner or developer to provide a 
reasonable amount of environmental improvements, such 
as street trees and a street-level plaza for a new 
office building. 

However, zoning by itself cannot make new construction 
happen, in the absence of sufficient demand in the 
private market. 

Rezonings . Whenever it is in the public interest, any 
area can be rezoned. The basic zone can be changed, 
and a combining zone may be added if necessary. 

"Downzoning" and "upzoning," which can affect construe 
tion feasibility, should be defined here. A change 
which would allow fewer housing units (or less nonresi 
dential floor space) on a lot of a given size would be 
a "downzoning" -- a rezoning from R-70 to R-50, for 
example. A change in the opposite direction would be 
an "upzoning." 

Text Changes and Creation of New Zones . The text of 
existing zones, including the major provisions shown in 
Table 5,of course, can be changed. In this way, 
certain zones might be retailored to make them more 
usable in some areas near the BART stations. Relevant 
possibilities include: 

1. Prohibiting or lowering the permitted density for 
apartment buildings on small individual lots, to 
discourage narrow "shoebox" projects and to proviil 
an incentive for land assembly. 

2. Reducing the minimum size for "planned unit devel¬ 
opment" density bonuses (now 60,000 square feet in 
most zones) to provide a further incentive for 
land assembly. 

3. Improving the site standards for apartments by re¬ 
quiring, for example, increased side setbacks or 
more on-site recreation space. 
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Table 5 

KEY PROVISIONS OF ZONES IN OAKLAND PLANNING CODE, 1973 


.Permitted or Conditionally Permitted Uses 

- Permitted HPermitted If Conditional 
Use Permit Granted 
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4. Requiring a conditional use permit for large 
apartment projects in R-60 and R-70, thereby ensur¬ 
ing a public hearing on each project and a chance 
for the neighborhood to object or suggest changes. 

5. Prohibiting high-rise buildings in R-60, and 
possibly in R-70 and some commercial zones, or at 
least requiring use permit review for them. 

6. Reducing the permitted housing density in C-30 and 
some other commercial zones. 

7. Prohibiting billboards and generally improving the 
sign controls in various commercial zones, with 
mandatory removal of the most objectionable exist¬ 
ing ones. 

8. Improving the controls on open land uses, and even 
requiring landscaping or screening for existing 
ones, in some commercial and industrial zones. 

9. Requiring all new developments to provide a speci¬ 
fied number of street trees. 

10. Not requiring parking for nonresidential buildings 
near BART stations. 

(Also, wherever there are requirements for a use 
permit or design review, these could be backed up by 
special administrative guidelines to promote visual 
harmony with neighborhood character.) 

It is even quite possible to create an entirely new 
zone where an area has sufficiently distinct needs. 

For example, an "S-ll Industrial Transition Combining 
Zone" -- prescribing review and high standards for 
all industries -- has been proposed recently for areas 
with mixtures of industry and old houses. 


REDEVELOPMENT 

Although the term "redevelopment" can have broader 


meanings, it is used here to refer to those public 
actions which involve the acquisition of land and 
demolition of any existing structures for the purposo 
of putting the land to a new use. 

£<r The California Community Redevelopment Law authorizes 
a redevelopment agency within a city-designated pro¬ 
ject area to acquire property for sale to developers, 
The project area itself, however, must be blighted or 
deteriorating, t^ederal financial programs for 
redevelopment have even more elaborate requirements.) 
Relocation payments and assistance must be given to 
those residents and businessmen who are displaced --I 
or in some cases, replacement housing must be pro¬ 
vided. 

A redevelopment project can enhance the operation of 
market forces in two direct ways (in addition to in¬ 
directly stimulating investment on nearby properties) 
First, it may allow sale of land to a developer for I 
than it cost. Second, even if there is no such 
"writedown," redevelopment can apply the public powci 
of eminent domain to compel the sale of property. Tlil| 
can be quite important where it is necessary to 
assemble many small lots. 

In some favorable market situations, it is conceivaMi 
that no writedown might be needed and even the public] 
"land assembly" function might be minimal. A rebuild 
ing plan might be drawn up and private developers 
could then proceed to acquire land directly, with tin 
public playing a back-up role ready to deal with 
occasional hold-outs. 

A way of paying for related capital improvements is 
through "tax increments." The California Community 
Redevelopment Law allows a city to earmark the entirn 
crease in property taxes in an urban renewal area for 
project costs. This approach may be promising in son 
situations near BART stations where assessment in¬ 
creases can be expected. 







' 1 Mini AND REHABILITATION OF EXISTING STRUCTURES 

*•"" * «> redevelopment, there are other kinds of 

■ iloir, which seek to preserve or upgrade exist- 
>i« * * ♦ i• i uras. 

• .... Relevant health and safety codes 

1 Mi. o.ikland Housing, Building, and Fire Codes 

' . related County and State laws. Enforce- 

I m uih codes is done largely by the City's 
I'.. Housing Department, the Fire Department, 

• ' ' iniiy Health Department. 

•m • •• " li lypically used in Oakland divides the 

districts to which individual inspectors are 
I 1 ' ,l ' '''Signed. Within these extensive districts, 

."I inow done mostly on a spot basis as vio- 

I""" 'i' 1 ' noticed by the inspectors or reported by 
ImIhiI hi others. 

i i |uocodure is "pre-sale inspection," although 

• I i■ * • cn t ly has a limited impact since it only 
'hero a sale involves certain types of financ- 


"• .nmprehensive approach is "concentrated code 

• "..in," which involves door-to-door inspection 
" "'"in' area's residential buildings. So far, 

" nl this type have been done without Federally 
'■■I Code Enforcement (FACE) funds. 

• li- . lorms of code enforcement are presently 

'• d ,i . to how much quality improvement they can 
■ . Under existing code provisions, many older 
lie required only to meet those code 
which existed when they were built. Besides, 
• ■ mi be done sometimes about poor exterior 

■' " '"‘ o -- such highly visible things as peeling 

. . weathered clapboards -- as long as a dwelling 

Ii hi lurally safe and keeps the elements out. Also, 

1 1 1» much less can be done about poorly main- 
"•d . ommercial properties than about housing. 

■'in less, when a residential building is in serious 


violation of codes, and when the owner cannot or 
will not make the required repairs, the structure 
must be demolished at his expense. Although the City 
provides relocation referral services to the former 
occupants, no relocation payments are made.(Such pay¬ 
ments would be required under FACE.) 

Aside from demolitions, code enforcement has more 
subtle displacement effects which can be especially 
important in lower-income areas. Many homeowners 
have difficulty paying for improvements, and may even 
have to sell their house at a disadvantage and move. 
Furthermore, many owners of rental property may seek 
to recover the costs by raising rents, and their low- 
income tenants may be forced out. Possible actions 
designed to provide rehabilitation assistance, and 
prevent such displacement, are discussed later under 
"Financial Assistance Programs." 

Rehabilitation Through Urban Renewal . Although code 
enforcement, too, causes "rehabilitation," this term 
is sometimes used in a more limited sense to refer to 
the kind of upgrading of structures done in one kind 
of urban renewal project. Such a project may have its 
own rehabilitation standards, which can be more re¬ 
strictive than general City codes and require major 
improvements in exterior appearance. 

Just as with an urban renewal project of the "re¬ 
development" type, the project area must meet certain 
criteria; it may or may not involve Federal financial 
assistance; and "tax increment" funding can be used. 
The Redevelopment Agency may acquire some properties, 
cause them to be rehabilitated, and then resell them. 
Sometimes a structure cannot be saved, and the Agency 
may have to clear and resell the property. In any 
case relocation payments must be made to the occupants 
of demolished structures (and in some cases replace¬ 
ment housing may have to be provided)• 

Again, this kind of rehabilitation can also displace 
people more indirectly -- because of the cost of 
rehabilitation or rent increases -- unless there are 
adequate assistance programs. 
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Other Rehabilitation Actions . Some Federal programs 
have provided money for: 

1. Renovation of existing public housing ("public 
housing modernization" ). 

2. Renovation of existing privately owned structures 
for use as public housing ("turnkey rehabilita¬ 
tion" ). 

3. Renovation for moderate-income housing. 

Aside from governmental programs, upgrading might 
in some cases be pursuded on a voluntary, cooperative 
basis. For example, a neighborhood or a merchants* 
association might sponsor a "clean up, fix up" 
campaign. 

ENVIRONMENTAL IMPROVEMENTS 

"Environmental improvements" are those public actions 
which make an area's general environment (as opposed 
to individual structures) more livable and attractive, 
or at least serve to offset negative factors affect¬ 
ing the environment. In market terms, such improve¬ 
ments tend to increase sales prices and rents for 
private properties in the area. 

One way of paying for some of these improvements might 
be through"tax increments," as discussed earlier — 
although this would obviously work best in situations 
where significant new private investment is both 
feasible and desired by the community. Another 
general approach would be to form a special assessment 
district. 

Park and Recreation Improvements. New parks or 
recreation areas, of various types and sizes, might be 
provided. 

Although clearing built-up land for these can be very 
expensive, some kinds of situations do present 
opportunities for reducing this cost. These include: 
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1. Leftover pieces of land along freeways or 
street widening. 

2. Land along creeks — especially where flood 
control work is being undertaken by the Alameda 
County Flood Control District, which is authorized 
to build incidental recreation facilities itself I 
as well as to cooperate with other agencies in 
multi-purpose projects. 

3. Appropriately located vacant or underused lots. 

4. Houses being demolished because of code enforce- I 
ment. 

5. Large new developments, where a plaza or other 
open space might be provided either at the 
developer's expense as a condition of approval or 
partly at public expense under a "joint develop¬ 
ment" approach. 

6. Street closings or narrowings, as discussed below 

In addition, existing parks or recreation areas, might 
be redesigned to be more attractive or to petmit new 
recreation activities. 

Some money for local park and recreation facilities 
could become available from the 1974 bond issue pro¬ 
posed by the Z'berg-Collier Act. However, this could 
not be used for staffing, which is something that 
must also be considered. New parks obviously need 
people to maintain them. If the level of local rec- I 
reation programs were intensified, still more staff 
would be needed. 

Street Closings or Restrictions . In some places it 
may be desirable, for environmental reasons, to 
reduce accessibility. There are various ways to dis¬ 
courage through, or fast, traffic from invading 
streets where it would be unwelcome. Among these 
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• ■' 1 i “ ' i closure in the middle of a residential 

1 with a small play area on the closed-off 
!••• ' i "ii ami possibly with diagonal parking on the 
i mmIm.I. i to make up for the lost curb spaces. 

IimMIi diverters diagonally crossing the inter- 

• • «"i ol local streets. 

roll • l<» ure of a residential side street where 

• * i in a major street with a small plaza on the 
01 m • .1 oi l portion. 

N ml • In .ore of a side street exit or^ entry only, 
i» • i "Hi where it joins a major street, again with 
»« .M plaza or landscaped area. 

*!»•• 1 ‘II widenings (sometimes called curb exten- 

• Imm or "chokers")at comers. 

• . i•• • 111 stop signs or other traffic restrictions. 

. .. l he city’s gas tax fund might be used for 

Pr • ‘Mime of these. However, any such improve- 
Ml *"M need to follow detailed study of their 
Hill 1 1 i i 11 I'i c effects. 

I|j| Mil ii ion and Other Street Work . Street trees 
»I" 1 planting) could be concentrated along major 
WMi "i l hey might be distributed throughout an 

uni Street trees can make a big difference, 
lath . In almost any situation, yet they usually 
mi i ii mgly little. Because of this, planting 
M»n he done by individuals or local groups. 

• hi aui i l i cation” improvements include such 

• •.pedal sidewalk treatment, small plazas and 
these improvements are especially appropri- 

| It* * • mm<*r*c?a 1 streets. 

|p.ihlmg of utility lines -- still another 

* 1 "hrnotification" -- tends to be quite expen- 
ln 11 hermore, removing the utility poles often 
mmi» • hiii in'w street lights have to be provided. 


(Aside from this tie-in with utility undergrounding, 
new street lights may be desirable for other reasons 
in some poorly-lit areas.) The utility companies 
themselves must pay for a few miles of underground¬ 
ing in Oakland each year, although this is usually 
limited to major streets. Where new electroliers are 
required, the City can install them or it can lease 
them from the Pacific Gas and Electric Company. 
(Another approach, of course, would be an assessment 
district.) New utility connections on private prop¬ 
erty must be paid for by the property owners. 

Another kind of street work, which might be needed in 
some areas, would be the replacement of curbs and 
gutters. 

Buffering . Buffering devices such as planting, walls, 
or special noise baffles might be installed at various 
locations. These could be especially desirable along 
freeways or railroads, or to separate mutually incom¬ 
patible land uses. It is interesting, although this 
is no guarantee of funding, that State law now 
authorizes the California Department of Transportation 

to install noise suppression devices along existing 
freeways. 

Improvements to Other Public Facilities . Also impor¬ 
tant to the local environment are such diverse 
facilities as branch libraries, flood control devices, 
and of course schools. 

The agencies responsible for improvements to these 
facilities, and the means of financing them, are 
equally diverse. However, one concept should be men¬ 
tioned which might save money on building new 
facilities of these types. This is the idea of "joint 
development," in which a private developer and/or one 
or more public agencies would share a single site and 
reduce the costs for each through use of "air- 
rights," for example. 

Crime Prevention Actions . In economic terms, crime 
prevention is like the more physical "environmental 
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improvements" which were outlined above. To residents, 
the crime rate is a critical part of the total neigh¬ 
borhood environment -- and potential investors view it 
just the same way. 

Although crime rates and solutions to crime depend 
largely on changes in the broader society, some things 
can be done at the neighborhood level. Examples in¬ 
clude assigning more police patrols to high-crime 
areas, conducting educational efforts like Oakland's 
"Home Alert" and "Merchants Alert" programs, and 
generally making efforts to improve police-community 
relations. 


ACCESS IMPROVEMENTS 

Several kinds of public actions are possible which 
would increase an area's accessibility, and hence 
tend to stimulate private investment. 

Trafficway Capacity Improvements . One possible 
approach would be to increase the capacity and conven¬ 
ience of the trafficways that serve the area. 

Important streets could be widened, and new streets 
could be created where the local pattern is awkward 
or obsolete. Also,freeway ramps might be redesigned 
to provide better local connections. Traditionally, 
such expensive improvements have been made by the 
City or State with money from the Gas Tax Fund, but 
this money is becoming scarce. 

Traffic capacity could often be increased at much 
less expense by means of improved traffic controls, 
such as synchronized traffic lights or special 
channelization at critical intersections. Capacity 
might also be increased by prohibiting curb parking, 
at least during rush hours, although this could 
cause hardships where off-street parking is unavail¬ 
able. 

Provision of Off-Street Parking. In Oakland public 
off-street parking has usually been provided through 


some form of special district, whereby the revenues 
from curb meters are used to pay off bonds issued to 
finance a new off-street facility. This approach 
could be continued in areas near the BART station. 
Also, of course, BART itself is thinking of adding 
to the parking capacity at some of its stations. 

In some cases, incorporating some private air rights 
development over the parking might be desirable. The 
feasibility of this would probably depend, though, on 
whether surrounding land values were high enough to 
make this worthwhile for a private developer. 

Improved Transit Service . Especially in areas near 
BART stations, it could be more appropriate to im¬ 
prove public transit rather than encourage the move¬ 
ment and storage of more automobiles. 

One way to do this would be to increase the frequency 
of service on regular bus routes, especially the 
"feeder" lines which go right by the BART station. A 
different approach would be a special "shuttle" line 
which would run back and forth between the station anil 
nearby employment, shopping, or apartment concentra¬ 
tions. It might even be possible to provide free 
shuttle service, with at least part of the cost beiny, 
met through an assessment district or contributed 
directly by those major developments which benefit 
from the service. (Of course reducing or eliminating 
transit fares in general would also help,although tlii 
would raise serious funding questions.) 

Provision of Bikeways and Pedestrianways . Interest 
has been growing in the provision of special facility 
for bicyclists and pedestrians. For example, special 
bicycle lanes could be marked,as has been done on 
various streets in Berkeley. Some special pedestrian- 
ways might be provided through widening and attractive 
redesign of existing sidewalks. Other bikeways or 
trails might cut across blocks, through parks, or alon 
creeks. 

Gas tax money could generally be used for such im- 
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• Miami m ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

... possible actions which could offer 

mm O' types of financial assistance. Most of these 
'WO 1 Intvi- t lie economic effect of enhancing incomes 

.. way or other. That is, they would serve to 

h ' 'in os increase the incomes of residents or other 
either directly, or by increasing their 

1. 1 opacity, or by providing housing or other 

mi a( reduced cost. 

(I 1, .. of these actions would need to operate 

" ■ ity wide or even national level, others could 
• if' (I on specific areas near the BART stations. 

l*'ii"ly, these actions would be pursued for a 
M*l‘ 1 ' 1,1 reasons, including matters of broad 
H 'ill policy. At the same time, they could help 

*1. I lie more limited kinds of goals which this 

M# 1 * 'h'a Is with. In particular, many of them 
M i 1 In-Ip prevent low-and moderate-income residents 
I • i' limits near the BART stations from being di's- 
JiH''I by rehabilitation efforts or rent increases. 

I lift 1 <T. P' liabilitation Assistance . Certain Federal 

. have offered rehabilitation assistance to 

N*l" • i y owners in FACE and urban renewal areas. This 
» In "ii in the forms of grants for low-income home- 
§M">. reduced interest rates for loans, and 
ltllmli.il assistance. 

>11'""'• other approaches to rehabilitation assistance 
lit |*i...ihie. One which is now being tried in a lower- 
ll'''OCtion of East Oakland involves the Federal 
l " in Bank Board and Neighborhood Housing Service. 

' 'lures a loan guarantee fund to encourage lend- 
•"# "’Iitutions to finance property owners there. 

.I" 1 concept might be for the City to administer 

" 'mi rehabilitation loan fund, perhaps using the 
.• from tax-exempt bonds. 


Still another approach might involve modifying 
existing taxation and assessment procedures so as 
to encourage rehabilitation -- or at least not 
penalize it. It has been argued, for example, that 
present assessment procedure discourages improvements 
in existing structures. Doing much in this direction, 
though, would require constitutional or statutory 
changes at the State level. 

There has been less discussion of the problems of 
tenants who may be displaced because of rent increases 
triggered by rehabilitation. Rent controls would be 
one drastic approach, but there are other possibilities 
which are discussed below. 

Provision of Publicly Assisted Housing . The term 
"publicly assisted housing" includes both: 

1. "Turnkey public housing" and other publicly 
provided units which are owned or leased by 
local governments and made available, at low- 
rents, to low-income people. 

2. "236" and other publicly subsidized units which 
are privately owned but are built with the 
assistance of either direct loans or substantial 
mortgage-interest subsidies, and which generally 
serve moderate-income persons. 

(in certain of these moderate-income projects. Federal 
"rent supplements," may be used to allow some of the 
units to be rented to low-income households.) 

Depending partly on which specific Federal program is 
used, publicly assisted housing may be either for 
families or for the elderly. Housing may be in the 
form of new units, or in some cases they may involve 
renovation of existing ones. Project sizes may vary 
greatly -- and this factor can be quite significant 
in terms of neighborhood impact. Sometimes even one- 
unit projects are possible. In fact the "235" moderate- 
income programs are designed to encourage homeownership, 
and these offer not just financial assistance but also 
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give first-time buyers counseling on how to purchase 
and maintain a home. 

The provision of new publicly assisted housing within 
an area could be relevant in several ways to the kinds 
of issues this report deals with. It could offer 
nearby replacement units for people displaced by 
public redevelopment or rehabilitation actions or by 
private development. If it is well designed and 
maintained, it could serve to improve an old neighbor¬ 
hood^ appearance. It might also give owners of old 
houses in the neighborhood some encouragement to 
maintain their own properties better. 

Housing Allowances . Another way of helping renters 
(or homeowners) could be the concept of !f housing 
allowances' 1 which the Federal Government is now ex¬ 
perimenting with in some cities. This might provide 
direct payments to lower-income households, who could 
use the money to find housing, either public or 
private, wherever they chose. 

General Income-Enhancement Actions . The incomes of 
residents can be raised, of course, by such direct 
approaches as welfare and social security -- not to 
mention the "negative income tax" and other new con¬ 
cepts which are now being explored nationally. 

Somewhat less direct would be those types of actions 
which seek to increase residents 1 earning ability. 
These could include improvements in general education, 
and economic development activities which can help 
create jobs. Other actions include job training, job 
placement activities, and transportation improvements 
which help neighborhood residents get to outlying job 
opportunities. Child-care programs can also increase 
the earning ability of some families, by enabling 
mothers to work. In areas with many residents who 
cannot speak English well, language programs can help 
increase their chances of finding employment. 

Finally, various public actions can serve to stretch 
out residents' incomes with services or facilities at 
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reduced cost. Examples include neighborhood 
health and legal services. 

Actions to Assist Businesses . Various actions could 
be taken to assist businesses near BART stations. 

For example, the City might provide technical assis-l 
tance to a local merchants' organization for promo 
tional and other "self-help" activities. The Federal 
Small Business Administration already has a general 
program providing loans to qualifying firms. The 
Economic Development Administration can make loans 
or even grants to strategic projects which would 
stimulate economic conditions. 

Other public, cooperative, or joint public-private 
programs might be developed to provide "seed money” I 
and other assistance specifically for areas near BAIM 
stations. 

Medical-Facility Subsidies . Finally, there are varioti 
public actions which could subsidize medical facilitl) 
(These are of special interest because such facility 
are important users of land near some BART stations.) 
In particular. Federal grants and loan guarantees an 
available, through the State Department of Public 
Health, for construction or expansion of hospital and 
other nonprofit medical facilities. Applications fof 
these are presently reviewed by the Bay Area Comprc-| 
hensive Health Planning Council, which considers sucl* 
factors as appropriateness of location. 
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S li'M'i. r forecasts what is likely to happen in the 
ir ea, after BART impact, under the current 

» «""•' ho said precisely when the period "after BART 
i> • ' will begin. The effects discussed here are 
9 willi I. will occur after the economic impact of a 
<i 11 »»•«•(*<' rational BART becomes recognized. The period 
hAIM' impact will be preceded by an interim period 
•M wi. M il the market near the MacArthur station may 
mi i • <l by some "pioneer" investors. 

H.III rent outlook" assumes that no major public 
I M nch as large-scale rezoning, will be under- 
I'" •" 'Iter the course of events which would other- 
|ilii hiicut. 

■llowing sections will discuss: 

H" general economic outlook in MacArthur, with 
Vfl'l'li.r. i s on how it will be affected by BART. 

i ilit mg zoning,which to some extent will constrain 
•.peration of economic forces. 

"" likely pattern of new private-market construc¬ 
tion. 

It- physical and socioeconomic effects,in general, 
b Hi 1 " h probably will occur in MacArthur. 


GENERAL ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 

Overall, BART's impact on the MacArthur study area 
will be much more significant for nonresidential 
uses than for housing. The picture will vary, though, 
from section to section. 

Demand for commercial space (or housing) on the 
already strong Pill Hill and Broadway will be somewhat 
enhanced by the increased accessibility BART will 
provide. However, in most of the remaining sections 
of the study area BART by itself will do little or 
nothing to increase demand. 

Housing Outlook . In general, the forces at work are 
such that there will be little change in the desir¬ 
ability of housing in most of the MacArthur neighbor¬ 
hoods. BART's presence will have little effect on 
the sales prices and rents obtainable for housing in 
most of the area. 

People living west of the Grove-Shafter Freeway 
will generally not have destinations which BART serves 
well. Moreover, the deterioration here, combined 
with the relative low incomes and rents in this 
section, will make it unattractive to investors in 
new housing. A large number of dwelling units are 
being rented by poorer households who may have come 
to the area because of its lower-priced, units, rather 











than its desirability. 

The environment east of the freeway is somewhat more 
appealing, and BART service may be more relevant to 
many residents here — as well as to people living 
east of Broadway outside the study area. Some potential 
for new apartment construction exists east of the free¬ 
way, particularly in the Pill Hill and Broadway area. 

Nonresidential Outlook . In general, there will be 
some change in demand for commercial or medical space 
only in those sections of the study area where there 
is some existing commercial or medical concentration 
which can benefit from the availability of BART. These 
include Pill Hill itself and the vicinity of the 
MacArthur/Broadway intersection. Demand will also 
increase on that portion of Telegraph directly adjacent 
to the BART station — largely because of direct 
exposure to substantial numbers of commuters. There 
will generally be little change in the present desir¬ 
ability of office and retail space along most of the 
commercial streets in MacArthur. Commercial rents west 
of the Grove-Shafter Freeway, on most of Telegraph 
Avenue, and on portions of Broadway will not be sig¬ 
nificantly affected by the introduction of BART service. 

For example, BART will have no real impact on the Grove 
Street commercial area. This will be partly because the 
freeway isolates it so sharply from the station. Also, 
there is no existing strong commercial cluster here to 
build on, and no major changes are likely in the adja¬ 
cent neighborhoods which might increase commercial 
demand along Grove. 


EXISTING ZONING 

The existing zoning pattern in MacArthur -- as of 
December, 1973 -- is shown on Map D. Essentially zoning 
in the study area reflects existing land use except 
that much of the area is zoned for higher density than 
exists. 
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Except for Pill Hill and Kaiser Hospital there 
is little differentiation between the various non¬ 
residential areas. Grove Street, Telegraph Avenue, 
the MacArthur/Broadway Shopping Center, and 
Broadway's auto row are very different kinds of 
commercial areas, yet they are all blanketed under 
the same zoning. 

Some fairly sizable commercially zoned sections arc 
not in commercial use. 


NEW PRIVATE-MARKET CONSTRUCTION 

Table 6 shows the major types of new private-markol 
construction which are allowable and will probably I 
be feasible in each section of MacArthur, after BAH' 
impact, under the existing zoning. (Single-family I 
detached houses are not shown because these will 
generally not be feasible in MacArthur.) 

Consultants Gruen Gruen + Associates based these 
forecasts on a rather complex analysis of several 
factors, including the site costs and obtainable rH 
in each section of MacArthur and the level of cons I 
tion costs in Oakland. 

The results in the table are only a generalization | 
the Gruens' more detailed conclusions. In many c|m 
for example, construction might be feasible only In 
some types of construction or sizes of dwelling uni 
The reader should refer to the Gruens' report for 
these details and exceptions. The table here indii 
feasibility.where many or most types would be possl 
It does, however, distinguish between construction| 
average-cost sites and lowest-cost sites. The latli 
might include such things as vacant lots, underut ill 
sites, or dilapidated properties, and there are cji 
where construction would be feasible there although 
on the average-cost sites in an area. 


As the table's second footnote indicates,there miglil 
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Table 6 

FEASIBILITY 3 OF MAJOR TYPES OF PRIVATE-MARKET 
NEW CONSTRUCTION BY SUBAREA UNDER EXISTING ZONING: 
MACARTHUR STUDY AREA AFTER BART IMPACT 



||hv I root C-10, C-30,or 

C-40 

indicates a situation where construction would be feasible for at least many, or most ^common types 
i (hr indicated category. A blank indicates that few or no significant types of construction would be 
hnintble. 

mi i or citizen housing might become feasible in some additional cases if a conditional use permit were 
• in led under the density bonus provisions mentioned in Table 5. 

i'rh rise" refers to buildings with types of construction which are generally found only in structures 
1 mg more than four stories containing housing units. 





further exceptions in some cases because of the 
zoning density bonus provisions shown in Table 5 on 
page 29 -- especially for senior citizen housing. 

Two further caveats are necessary. First, the table 
and the analysis on which it is based deal only with 
feasibility for the "typical" investor — that is, one 
who invests to obtain a certain rate of return on his 
investment. For some individual developers, owners, 
or investors, other factors could be very important 
in determining "feasibility." One’s tax bracket and 
attitude toward risk may enhance the desirability of 
certain projects. For example, in a case where the 
sum of depreciation and loan interest exceeds the net 
income from the property in a particular year, the 
resulting tax shelter may be advantageous to certain 
high bracket taxpayers. Table 6 may not apply to this 
type of investor. 

Secondly, the table deals only with "incremental" 
development. That is, it assumes that no private pro¬ 
ject will be undertaken in MacArthur that would be of 
sufficient scale and impact by itself to significantly 
change the demand for space in an area. Such an effect 
might be possible if a developer could assemble a 
large enough site to create its own special 
"environment" and therefore command much higher rents, 
and such a project might then tend to increase demand 
for other property nearby. However,/a private developer 
is unlikely to build a project for a very different 
market than the typical one in an area without the 
types of public action that would seek to change the 
area significantly. A developer, even a large and 
well-capitalized one, would be better off in respond¬ 
ing to the presently foreseeable Remand for space in 
the neighborhood, rather than seeking to totally 
change this demand. This is especially so because it 
is difficult, time-consuming, and expensive for a 
private developer by himself to assemble small lots 
to create a big enough site to have this kind of impact. 

In general, the current outlook for private-market 
construction in the MacArthur study area is as follows: 
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1. At least some apartment construction is likely 
in most of the sections east of the Grove-Shali 
Freeway. These units may include high-rise 
apartments, but these are likely only in the 
Broadway and Pill Hill areas. 

2. Probably no significant amount of new private- 
market housing will be built west of the Grove 
Shafter Freeway. 

3. Some new office construction is feasible in muni 
places east of the freeway — especially on 
Pill Hill, along Broadway and MacArthur Boulevnr 
and along that portion of Telegraph next to the 
station. 

4. Retail construction, at least of relatively 
moderate scale, will be feasible in the same am 
as offices. 

5. It is unlikely that there will be any signifies 
new office or retail commercial construction well 
of the Grove-Shafter Freeway. 

It is very difficult to forecast the amount of new 
construction which is likely to occur in the MacAriln. 
area. However, it is possible that some 250 to 30(1] 
units of private-market multi-family housing will he 
built in the study area during the first decade afinl 
BART impact. Essentially all of this construction 4 
occur east of the Grove-Shafter Freeway. 

A sizable amount of new office construction -- pos.l 
between 250,000 and 400,000 square feet -- could be j 
added during the same period. Some new retail con I 
struction will probably occur, but it will be conslili 
ably less than the total office construction. Again, 
these additions are likely to occur in those sectiofl 
east of the freeway. 

In the presently R-50 zoned section of Neighborhood j 
some wood frame apartment construction would become 
feasible if the zoning were changed to R-60. On tin' 









•. i>’1 1 1*<)rliood "F" would generally have 

Ml* * 1 1 " K NO or R-90 to permit the kinds of 
4 wlii ih might make such construction feasible. 

.. 1 "• even R-90 zoning would probably 

* ■ ' •"< to induce new construction. 


IN I.IINI RAI, 

"i Mmthe direction and general scale of 

• " M' < t -. likely to occur in MacArthur during 

.. ■ "l« - after BART impact. (It should be 

I th"i Hu income, housing-price, assessment, and 
► H*l"ml 11 lire changes shown in the table do not 
Bl • '■ Meet general increases which may occur 

* ' ' i n I'I at ion.) Whereas quite small subareas 
ih. ,1 n her to describe the feasibility of new 

•.. •hose have been combined here into four 

Bgjii i r/is: 

'•i*. ii. u West of the Grove-Shafter Freeway." 

••Hi* tilent in 1 Areas East of the Grove-Shafter 


i' i • i ' 'iph Avenue." 

11 ' 11 Hi I I and Broadway area." 

ill" i referred to here will impose both benefits 
H* - upon the people in MacArthur itself, Oakland, 

1 . extent the Bay Region. This section out- 

I |li« likely effects in MacArthur , so that they can 

»•'.'I !>y those who will be affected by them. 

«l i uni regional effects are also of interest, 
Mil', but these are extremely difficult to fore- 
... i me beyond the scope of this study. 

< i 1 1 mite the costs and benefits of these effects 
M" pi eatly on who is doing the evaluating. For 
pi", in increase in housing units may mean some- 
v»" i different to a person who is looking for a 
I I live in MacArthur than it would for an exist- 
••ident who is concerned about density increases. 


The owner of a property where new housing could be 
built might view it in a still different way. As 
another example, a decrease in housing value could 
be a benefit to families looking for low-cost housing, 
but it might represent a loss to the affected property 
owners. 

In general, BART will have some positive economic 
effects in those sections of the study area east of the 
Grove-Shafter Freeway, but deterioration west of the 
freeway will continue unchecked. 

Housing and Related Effects . As we have seen, there will 
be some private-market housing construction east of the 
freeway. Some units will be removed to make way for 
new construction. 

The addition of some higher-density,higher-rent 
apartment units east of the freeway, particularly on 
Pill Hill and in the Broadway area, may tend to 
upgrade portions of these neighborhoods by replacing 
some of the older units there. This will result in 
some increases in rents and home prices, but in 
most sections these will not be large enough to induce 
any significant change in the average income of 
residents. 

In general, there will be pressures for undermaintenance 
and deterioration of the older residential structures 
east of the freeway, but new construction and the 
resulting change in expectations will encourage invest¬ 
ment in existing units, particularly by owner occupants, 
and much of this area will be preserved in reasonably 
good condition. However, in some cases,where allowable 
zoning densities are considerably higher than those of 
existing uses, owners of old housing may tend to under¬ 
maintain their property in anticipation of selling it 
for higher-density rebuilding in the future. 

West of the freeway deterioration will continue, partly 
because there will be no significant new construction 
to raise expectations and promote increased mainten¬ 
ance. 
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Table 7 

LIKELY MAJOR EFFECTS UNDER CURRENT OUTLOOK: 
MACARTHUR STUDY AREA DURING FIRST DECADE AFTER BART IMPACT 




Factor 

Sections West of 
Grove-Shafter Freeway 

Residential Areas East 
of Grove-Shafter 

Freeway 

Telegraph 

Avenue 

Pill Hill ami 

Broadway Arm 

I M 1 | rt»* H 

Total Housing Units 

No significant 
change. 

Minor to moderate 
increases in various 
sections. 

Minor increase. 

Moderate inri| 

j HH ••• M 

Physical Quality of 
Housing 

Moderate 

deterioration. 

Some places: Minor 
deterioration. Else¬ 
where: No significant 
change. 

Some places: Minor 
deterioration. 
Elsewhere: No 
significant change. 

Minor improvm( 

1 §» ♦ 

I !| 1 lull 

Median Housing Rent 
and Value 

Slight decrease. 

Slight increase. 

No significant 
change. 

Moderate inrii 

l||£. it | « | • 

Median Income of 

Residents 

Minor decrease. 

No significant 
change. 

No significant 
change. 

Moderate inerl 

mi Mt 1 

PtHU K 

Total Commercial 

Floor Space 

No significant 
change. 

N. A. 

Minor increase. 

Moderate to milj 
increases. 

fi Mill 

Markets Served by 
Commercial Facilities 

No significant 
change. 

N. A. 

No significant 
change. 

No signific.ini' 
change. 

|f Ml 1 • 

Visual Scale of 

Buildings in area 

No significant 
change. 

No significant 
change. 

No significant 
change. 

No significant! M lw •' 
change. 

I Aim* »*11 

Overall Quality of 
Environment 

Some decline. 

No significant 
change. 

No significant 
change. 

Slight improviJ B|*l<" 1 

|i um* 

I ' |«M 1 f 

Total Assessed 

Valuation 

Moderate decrease. 

Minor increase. 

Minor increase. 

Moderate incm| 1 *(>•*• *• I 

< ft »m HAMl 

Required Level of 

Public Expenditures 

No significant 
change. 

No significant 
change. 

No significant 
change. 

No signific.ini 
change. It 

1 u If KM« 

Traffic on Major Streets 
in MacArthur Area 

Minor to moderate increases, following ini¬ 
tial jump when BART goes to San Francisco. 

^ iff l,M 

III M 

. ill v . | 

Patronage at MacArthur 
BART Station 

Minor increase, following initial hi 

jump when BART goes to San Francisco. 

. Mi* '** 
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||l".I Re lated Effects . Overall, the study 

V ience a net increase of something like 

) In /()((,000 square feet of office space, but 
||mm. nidi tions of retail space, in the first 
If It i HART impact. 

nil ice space will probably be built on 

well as a small amount of retail space, 
latl'M |m i haps of such uses as pharmacies or coffee 
'i 'm. .ignificant office space additions (either 
i in medical) can also be expected in the 

• In . i l o.ulway vicinity. Little increase in commer 
•I'* • 1 probable along Telegraph Avenue, except 
min*' i l.l 11 ions of retail or office space in the 

jit"'" vm inity of the station. 

'M probably be no major change in the kinds of 
III" lived by commercial establishments. 

I ' 11 •■is. The new construction east of the free- 
|lh nnl cause any great changes in the visual 

• ' ilnil area. Construction in the Pill Hill and 
■tf hiohs will lead to a slight improvement in 

.. ronmental quality there, but quality west 

III! | ■ • wiiy will decline. 

i ninil probably be some increase in total assessed 
Mil ii ' nst of the Grove-Shafter Freeway, but a 
•••** wi l of it. It is assumed that there will be 

Hfi.. change in the current level of public 

i«ill.. in MacArthur. 

| M" 1 i rvlce to San Francisco begins, there will 
■ n i i"ii dramatic increase in patronage at the 
l M "" mtion and in BART-generated traffic in the 
' h ' • i. particularly at the intersections surround- 
W*| Hit ion. Following this initial spurt, there 
| Ii* . more gradual increase generated partly by 
I*vf i iipment likely to occur in the area. Table 7 
'|l "n both these increases. 

I V> i\ difficult to foresee traffic changes on the 
i Hu i’ major streets, since these depend largely 


on factors outside the area. However, new construc¬ 
tion will tend to increase traffic volumes in the 
MacArthur/Broadway vicinity and on Pill Hill -- where 
there are already existing or potential traffic 
problems. Increases in BART patronage from outside 
the study area could bring still more traffic through 
these sections. 
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Chapter 5 

Alternatives for MacArthur 


Hi' 1 Inol just described could be altered by public 
Any such actions, however, should result 
i '■ i ions as to which way -- or even whether 
i m.. \iihur area should change. 

• It iii it.c such decision-making, five alternative 
■Ini. for MacArthur are set forth. 

»11 r inatives are "cartoons," simplified to focus 
HI 11 ■ m on issues rather than details. Admittedly, 
ft •*Mi alternatives might be posed, although the 
| i m tented here span a wide range. Additional 

.ves would probably fit in between, or 

in* i i \ be a blend of, the ones presented here. 

I It*- lion on each alternative presents the goal 
Mi i Migrates it, together with arguments for 

r iling this goal. It then describes the general 
|tI♦ n" ni .ition approach which would follow from this 
Mi is approach is then translated into the 
n I j'.i I public actions called for in each major 
Bhii i of MacArthur. These actions would vary 
i tiling to the existing conditions and the economic 


forces within each subarea. Some specific examples 
are then given for certain of these actions — largely 
those dealing with particular locations. Finally, the 
major effects of implementing the alternative are 
discussed. 

These future effects are the same types as those 
discussed in Chapter 4. Just as there, it is impossi¬ 
ble to predict exact scale. It is particularly 
difficult to estimate the increases in level of public 
expenditures, as compared with the existing level, for 
each alternative. To do this would require a precise 
plan and a list of projects beyond the scope of this 
study. Therefore words like "minor" or "major" are 
used to describe the added cost (in proportion to the 
size of the area it refers to). 

Nonetheless, it is possible to anticipate the direction 
and general magnitude of the major changes likely under 
each alternative. That, in fact, has been the objec¬ 
tive of this report: to sketch out in broad terms what 
would happen under a series of alternatives, so as to 
permit their evaluation and thereby facilitate decision¬ 
making. 
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ALTERNATIVE I: PRESERVATION AS IS 
THROUGHOUT THE MACARTHUR AREA 


GOAL 

The goal on which this alternative would be based is 
as follows: 

KEEP LAND USES, DENSITIES, ECONOMIC CONDITIONS, 

AND THE OVERALL PHYSICAL QUALITY OF STRUCTURES 

AND THE ENVIRONMENT AS THEY ARE NOW, THROUGHOUT 

THE MACARTHUR AREA. 

This goal would seek to maximize preservation of the 
MacArthur area just as it is now, in terms of several 
closely related factors. Land uses, their densities, 
and the physical quality of structures and the 
environment all affect such economic conditions as 
real estate prices -- and vice versa. All of these, 
in turn, have very real and direct effects on the 
people in an area. For example, increases in densi¬ 
ties — which are likely in various parts of MacArthur 
under the current outlook — might drive up land costs 
and rents, thereby displacing existing lower-income 
residents and merchants. 

The wish to avoid such possible displacement would be 
one major reason for pursuing this goal. The 
MacArthur area would be viewed as a reservoir of 
moderate-cost (and often quite spacious) older housing 
units -- and this alternative would seek both to keep 
this housing from decaying physically and to dis¬ 
courage major rent increases. For commercial 
activities, the concern would be to avoid pricing out 
the people and establishments that presently shop or 
do business in the MacArthur area. 

The goal would also reflect a desire to preserve the 
area's low-rise buildings, including many interesting 
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older homes. Another concern would be simply to 
avoid population growth in an area much of which i\ 
quite deficient in recreation space. 


GENERAL IMPLEMENTATION APPROACH 

Although this alternative calls for a "status quo" 
MacArthur area, this cannot-be accomplished by a "d 
nothing" public policy. To the contrary, a wide af 
of new public actions would be called for. 

These actions would include downzonings, to prevent 
density increases as well as to discourage tendemi 
toward undermaintenance by property owners speculat 
on future high-density rebuilding. However, downzd 
ings alone would be far from sufficient. They won I 
not deal with problems of structural decay caused li 
undermaintenance. In some cases they might even t>o 
harmful, if unaccompanied by other public actions, 
since they might make it infeasible to replace sonn- 
dilapidated old structures with new buildings. 

Programs to deal with structural deterioration wonli 
be needed, as well as various environmental improve 
ments to offset such blighting influences as the 
noise from the freeways. However, there would need 
to be a delicate balance between these and other 
actions, so as not to basically alter any of the i< 
ted conditions which this alternative would seek to 
preserve. Thus rehabilitation efforts and individu. 
environmental improvements would be undertaken to lit 
preserve the present overall quality level. Radi on I 
improvement that would lead to substantial rent 
increases — thereby pricing out many of the exist |j 
kinds of residents and establishments — would be 1 
avoided. 

However, even preserving the present overall qualiiif 
level would require substantial investments in mimy 
deteriorating structures. Many lower-income persoM 
would find it difficult to pay more for maintenance 
rehabilitation -- either directly (for owners) or 
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•l, through rent increases. Therefore some 
I Ml • in.iiiii.il assistance to ease this burden 
I 1 HI integral part of this alternative, for 

t tons of MacArthur where there are many lower- 
• i ih*nts and establishments. 


Mini • I I 1’imi.lC ACTIONS BY SUBAREA 


JlB'l •• l*y subarea, this strategy would call for the 
• t» *> ir mi. i jor actions. 


•* of Grove-Shafter Freeway: 


It mu to a low-density residential zone all 
Bail III. .mt sections which are not actually in 
•• 11 1,1 use, to discourage undermaintenance due 
l r * illation and to prevent housing density in- 
M* ‘ ' •"■d commercial expansion. 

■" ' 1 ions mainly in commercial use, rezone and/or 
..iiing text changes to reduce the allowable 

•i*. 11 v of new construction, ensure that land uses 

It* ■ I'lf . i stent with the area's present overall 
•i ■ n i« i', and discourage undermaintenance due to 
I^On n I at i on. 

... and require conservation and rehabilita- 

I n ■ Hurts, with special attention to abandoned 

• ..ly maintained nonresidential properties, to 

i' «ii*nt necessary to prevent further deteriora- 

I I . 'bo overall physical quality of structures. 

Hun ■avironmental improvements, to the extent 
mi my to keep the area attractive to the kinds 

Ilf ... groups that live, shop, or do business 

Uh H now. 


I qua lily 
in many I 
3 per solid 
itenancy 4 
rs) or 


MVi'l'* some form of financial assistance where 
Mli I to enable existing owners to rehabilitate 
||t»M properties, or to discourage the displacement 
f ••-i t mg kinds of lower-income tenants from the 
Itl* • hrrause of rent increases. 


Telegraph Avenue : 

Rezone to a low-density residential zone all 
significant sections which are not actually in 
commercial or medical use, to prevent commercial 
expansion and housing density increases and to 
discourage undermaintenance due to speculation. 

For sections mainly in commercial or medical use, 
rezone and/or make zoning text changes to reduce 
the allowable density of new construction, ensure 
that land uses there are consistent with the area’s 
present overall character, and discourage under¬ 
maintenance due to speculation. 

. Encourage and require conservation and rehabili¬ 
tation efforts, to the extent necessary to prevent 
further deterioration in the overall physical 
quality of structures. 

. Make environmental improvements, to the extent 
necessary to keep the area attractive to the kinds 
of income groups that shop, do business, or live 
there now. 

Provide some form of financial assistance where 
needed to enable existing owners to rehabilitate 
their properties, or to discourage the displacement 
of existing kinds of lower-income tenants from the 
area because of rent increases. 

Residential Areas East of Grove-Shafter Freeway : 

. Downzone to a low-density zone to prevent density 
increases and to discourage undermaintenance due 
to speculation. 

. Encourage and require conservation and rehabilita¬ 
tion efforts, to the extent necessary to prevent 
further deterioration in the overall physical 
quality of structures. 

. Make environmental improvements, to the extent 
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necessary to keep these areas attractive to the 
kinds of income groups that live there now. 

. Provide some form of financial assistance where 
needed to enable existing owners to rehabilitate 
their properties, or to discourage the displace¬ 
ment of existing kinds of lower-income tenants from 
the area because of rent increases. 

Pill Hill and Broadway Area : 

Rezone and/or make zoning text changes to reduce 
the allowable density of new construction, ensure 
that land uses there are consistent with the area's 
present overall character, and discourage under¬ 
maintenance due to speculation. 

. Make environmental improvements, to the extent 

necessary to keep these areas attractive to the kinds 
of income groups that patronize, or live or work in, 
the area now. 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF SOME OF THE ABOVE ACTIONS 

Zoning . Map E is a schematic example of the rezonings 
outlined above. 

Environmental Improvements . Widespread planting of 
street trees could be helpful in combatting area 
deterioration — especially in the sections west of the 
Grove-Shafter Freeway. In particular, there might be a 
concerted planting program along Grove Street. This 
would complement the utility undergrounding now being 
done along Grove and soften the street's present bleak, 
shabby look. Trees could be very appropriate, also, 
around the barren playground of Longfellow School. 

Other appropriate environmental improvements under 
this alternative include some form of improved buffer¬ 
ing along the elevated freeways, as well as minor 
additions of recreation space. Among the possibilities 
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for the latter would be partial street closings 
next to Longfellow School, and recreational use ol' 
the northwest comer of the MacArthur/Grove-Shaftn 
Freeway interchange. Also, new facilities might bo 
added within existing Mosswood Park. 

Financial Assistance Programs . Besides rehabilit.it 
grants or loans per se, various other forms of 
financial assistance programs could help both to I>.i 
up the rehabilitation efforts and to minimize the 
displacement of lower-income residents or merchant 
from the area. One example would be the leasing 01 
acquisition of older dwellings for low-or moderatr 
income publicly assisted housing. Another exampb 
would be programs that would help tenants to becoim 
homeowners. Beyond these could be new employment n 
other general income enhancement programs which woul 
increase residents' abilities to make rehabilitatimJ 
investments or to absorb rent increases. 


EFFECTS 

Table 8 outlines the major physical, economic, and 
social effects likely if this alternative were implJ 
mented. In general, as might be expected, there w<m| 
be very little change in the MacArthur area. 

Housing and Related Effects . There would probably li 
very little housing construction, and no signifies" 
net change in total housing units. However, in m.im 
sections there would be some minor improvement in tli 
overall quality of housing. This in turn would lend 
to some increase in average rents and home values. 1 
despite this alternative's wish to avoid such a risl 
However, the scale of these increases would probably 
not be great enough to cause any significant dis¬ 
placement of the kinds of income groups that now In 
in the MacArthur area. 

Commercial and Related Effects . Even though this 
alternative would reduce allowable densities, them 
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Table 8 

LIKELY MAJOR EFFECTS OF IMPLEMENTING ALTERNATIVE I: 
MACARTHUR STUDY AREA DURING FIRST DECADE AFTER BART IMPACT 


Factor 

Sections West of 

Grove-Shafter Freeway 

Residential Areas East 
of Grove-Shafter 

Freeway 

Telegraph 

Avenue 

Pill Hill and 
Broadway Area 

Total Housing Units 

No significant 

change. 

No significant 

change. 

No significant 

change. 

No significant J 
change. 

Physical Quality of 

Housing 

No significant 

change. 

Minor improvement. 

Minor improvement. 

Minor improvemnJ 

Median Housing Rent 

and Value 

Slight increase. 

Slight increase. 


Slight increase. 

Slight increase,1 

Median Income of 

Residents 

No significant 

change. 

No significant 

change. 


No significant 

change. 

No significant 
change. 

Total Commercial 

Floor Space 

No significant 

change. 

N. A. 


Minor increase. 

Minor increase 

Markets Served By 

Commercial Facilities 

No significant 

change. 

N. A. 


No significant 

change. 

No significant -1 

change. 

Visual Scale of 

Buildings in Area 

No significant 

change. 

No significant 

change. 


No significant 
change. 

No significant 
change. 

Overall Quality of 

Environment 

Minor improvement. 

Minor improvement. 


Minor improvement. 

Minor improvernotil 

Total Assessed 

Valuation 

Slight increase. 

Slight increase. 

Slight increase. 

Slight increase 1 

Required Level of 

Public Expenditures 

Moderate to major 

increases. 

Moderate increase. 

Minor increase. 

Very minor incrfl 

Traffic on Major Streets 

in MacArthur Area 

Minor increase, following initial jump 

when BART goes to San Francisco. 

Patronage at MacArthur 

BART Station 

Minor increase, following initial jump 
when BART goes to San Francisco. 
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■ ' 1 1 i I be a limited amount of small-scale 

'il or medical construction on vacant or other 
Hi ' ites on Pill Hill, in the Broadway area, and 
1 1 'i.iph near the station. In general, the markets 
- i In retailers and offices in the MacArthur area 
1 • imii.i i n about the same as now. 

' i i i< t't~s. Although the basic physical character 
11 • of the MacArthur area would not change, the 

. •o halt deterioration would lead inevitably 

lii’ !• minor improvement in the overall quality of 
HIV ' ninment. 

'I. issessments would tend to increase slightly. 

. . increases in public expenditures — basically 

' i ' i it ion or other financial assistance plus some 

. ntal improvements -- would vary between sub- 

i"pending on their physical condition and the 
|Hv "I existing residents or owners to pay for 
|l" i 1 1 ntion. Thus the sections west of the Grove- 
• • freeway would require the heaviest public 
"in 11 res. 

"f Beyond the initial traffic changes which will 
■ • wlini BART service to San Francisco begins, some 
)»»«I increase in traffic volume would be likely on 
•mi some of MacArthur's major streets. This in- 
ii would be due in part to increasing use of the 
•'ii"i BART station by commuters. 




f' 
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ALTERNATIVE II: NEW DEVELOPMENT IN THOSE 
SECTIONS BEST RELATED TO BART 


GOALS 

This alternative would be based on the following goals: 

MAXIMIZE NEW PRIVATE INVESTMENT, AND UPGRADE THE 
OVERALL PHYSICAL QUALITY OF STRUCTURES AND THE 
ENVIRONMENT, IN THOSE SECTIONS BEST RELATED TO 
BART. IN THE REMAINING SECTIONS, KEEP LAND USES, 
DENSITIES, ECONOMIC CONDITIONS, AND THE OVERALL 
PHYSICAL QUALITY OF STRUCTURES AND THE ENVIRON¬ 
MENT AS THEY ARE NOW. 

Like Alternative I, this strategy would acknowledge 
the value of the MacArthur area’s lower-cost housing 
and other existing qualities. Accordingly it would 
seek to preserve many sections just as they are now. 

At the same time, however, it would recognize that Pill 
Hill and the Broadway area already have the kind of 
strong economic base which could benefit greatly from 
BART service. It would also recognize that BART will 
significantly increase development feasibility at 
locations near the station itself — more particularly, 
at those locations east of the Grove-Shafter Freeway. 

It would assume,furthermore, that even high-density 
construction could be accommodated in these sections 
without significantly changing present conditions in 
the rest of the MacArthur area. 

GENERAL IMPLEMENTATION APPROACH 

Continued growth would be encouraged on Pill Hill and 
in the MacArthur/Broadway vicinity. There would be 
vigorous efforts, including moderate-scale redevelop¬ 
ment if appropriate, to promote investment near the 
station itself. A shuttle bus, or other significantly 
improved transit service, would be established to tie 
these three centers together and encourage workers. 
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visitors, and shoppers to use BART. Along this 
transit route between the centers, construction of 
new housing would be encouraged. 

In the remaining sections of the study area there 
would be downzoning, conservation, and other action 
-- like those under Alternative I -- designed to 
keep these areas basically as they are now. 


PRINCIPAL PUBLIC ACTIONS BY SUBAREA 

The following major actions would be called for in 

each subarea. 

Sections West of Grove-Shafter Freeway : 

. Rezone to a low-density residential zone all 
significant sections which are not actually in 
commercial use, to discourage undermaintenance 
due to speculation and prevent housing density 
increases and commercial expansion. 

. For sections mainly in commercial use, rezone ami/ 
make zoning text changes to reduce the allowable' 
density of new construction, ensure that land u t{ 
are consistent with the area's present overall 
character, and discourage undermaintenance due in 
speculation. 

. Encourage and require conservation and rehabilii i 
tion efforts, with special attention to abandoned 
or poorly maintained nonresidential properties, li 
the extent necessary to prevent further deterioni 
tion in the overall physical quality of structum( 

. Make environmental improvements, to the extent 
needed to keep the area attractive to the kinds ol 
income groups that live, shop, or do business tho| 
now. 


Provide some form of financial assistance where 
needed to enable existing owners to rehabilitate 
their properties, or to discourage the displace. 









t f»l Mng kinds of lower-income tenants from the 
H| • lim iiise of rent increases. 

A venue : 

.. ind/or make zoning text changes to ensure 

new construction will be attractive and 
■I.. with its surroundings. 

■VM'iingc or assist, through moderate-size 
v. lopment if appropriate, the attractive 
ni Ming of property at or near the station on 

I Im igc enough scale to allow comprehensive site 

with substantial on-site amenities. 

I»m ige and require conservation and rehabilita- 

II . fforts, so as to upgrade the overall physical 

( 1*' 1 1 11 v of structures. 

< nvironmental improvements, especially at or 
||t‘i i lie station, so as to upgrade the area and 
fit' nunige private investment. 

"«■ nl«‘ a shuttle bus line or other greatly improved 
Mtunlt service to better connect the station to the 
■( w t liur/Broadway vicinity and Pill Hill. 

fl uli some form of financial assistance where 
H|"i< il to enable owners to rehabilitate their 
■|Mii|M<rties. 


111*111 i al Areas East of Grove-Shafter Freeway: 

|mi the blocks near the station and along the 
liltiii i le or other connecting transit line, make zoning 
it |f •' changes and/or rezone to ensure that new con- 
fi mu iion will be attractive and harmonious with its 
■Ilf numdings. 

Bfwu.-one the remaining sections to a low-density 
■in* to prevent density increases and to discourage 
IjtH.l' rmaintenance due to speculation. 



. Encourage and require conservation and rehabilita¬ 
tion efforts: 

. so as to upgrade the overall physical quality of 
housing near the station and along the transit 
line, 

. so as to preserve the existing quality level in 
the remaining sections. 

. Make environmental improvements: 

. so as to significantly upgrade the environment 
near the station and along the transit line, 

. so as to keep the remaining sections attractive 
to the kinds of income groups that live there now. 

. Provide shuttle bus line or other greatly improved 
transit service to better connect the station to the 
MacArthur/Broadway vicinity and Pill Hill. 

. Provide some form of financial assistance where 
needed to enable existing owners to rehabilitate 
their houses, or to discourage the displacement of 
existing kinds of lower-income tenants from the 
area because of rent increases. 

Pill Hill and Broadway Area : 

. Rezone and/or make zoning text changes where 

necessary to ensure that new construction will be 
attractive and harmonious with its surroundings. 

. Make environmental improvements, so as to generally 
upgrade these areas and encourage private invest¬ 
ment. 

. Provide a shuttle bus line or other greatly improved 
transit service to better connect Pill Hill and the 
MacArthur/Broadway vicinity to the station. 
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SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF SOME OF THE ABOVE ACTIONS 


w 

Zoning . Map F is a schematic example of what the 
zoning pattern might look like under this alterna¬ 
tive. It assumes that a shuttle bus line between 
the station, the MacArthur/Broadway vicinity, and 
Pill Hill (see discussion below) would use 40th 
Street rather than MacArthur Boulevard. It therefore 
shows a high-density zoning corridor along 40th. If 
the route followed MacArthur instead, the high- 
density zoning corridor could be transferred to that 
street. In any case, the basic zoning might be 
supplemented by the S-4 Design Review Combining Zone 
at visually important locations, and by the S-5 
Travel Accommodation Combining Zone to allow motel 
or hotel construction near the station. 

Actions to Assist Rebuilding . Although other 
locations near the station might be possible, the 
most promising site for comprehensive rebuilding 
appears to be the "superblock" bounded by Telegraph, 
40th, MacArthur, and the Grove-Shafter Freeway. 

This of course includes the existing station parking 
lot, which has been designed to allow a second level. 
A joint development of this superblock could pro¬ 
vide additional parking as well as commercial space 
or housing. It is possible that redevelopment here 
might not need a major writedown. It is also conceiv¬ 
able that it would generate significant tax 
increments, which could be earmarked for related 
capital improvements. 

Environmental Improvements . Street tree planting 
could be very valuable, especially near the station, 
along the shuttle bus route, and in the Pill Hill and 
Broadway areas. Some buffering along the freeways 
could be appropriate, too. Possibilities for 
recreational or park improvements would include those 
already mentioned under Alternative I, as well as the 
possibility of incorporating plazas or park space in 
rebuilding projects near the station. Closing, or 
narrowing, some residential streets at places might 
also be helpful to discourage heavy traffic,generated 
along those streets where growth would be encouraged. 


from invading the quieter blocks where growth 
would be discouraged. 


Shuttle Bus Line . The improved transit service 
between the station, the MacArthur/Broadway viciu 111 
and Pill Hill could take the form of a special 
shuttle line with frequent service — and either 
nominal fares or none at all. At least two altero.i 
tive routes are possible: -■ 

1. From the station along 40th Street to Broadway, 
then down Broadway to Hawthorne or 30th and up 
onto Pill Hill. 

2. From the station along MacArthur Boulevard to I 
Broadway, then down Broadway to Hawthorne or 
30th and up onto Pill Hill. 

The 40th Street route would supplement present 
service by following the existing routes of the '">f| 
and other buses. The MacArthur route would be sons 
what shorter, and might help to stimulate developiml 
along this presently underused boulevard. 

Financial Assistance Programs . See discussion undl 
Alternative I. 


EFFECTS 

Table 9 shows the major kinds of effects which won I 
probably result if this alternative were implemem " 
In general there would be significant changes in ill 
Pill Hill and Broadway area and near the station mi 
special transit line, but only relatively minor 
changes in the remaining sections of the study aroi 

Housing and Related Effects . Overall, there miglii 
be a net increase of something like 400 to 600 unll 
during the first ten years after BART impact. Thll 
would reflect a substantial amount of new medium 
and high-density housing construction in those 
sections where this alternative would encourage 
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Table 9 

LIKELY MAJOR EFFECTS OF IMPLEMENTING ALTERNATIVE II: 
MACARTHUR STUDY AREA DURING FIRST DECADE AFTER BART IMPACT 


Factor 

Sections West of 

Grove-Shafter Freeway 

Residential Areas East 
of Grove-Shafter 

Freeway 

Telegraph 

Avenue 

Pill Hill and 
Broadway Aren 

Total Housing Units 

No significant 
change. 

Near shuttle line: 

Major increase. Else¬ 
where: No significant 
change. 

Major increase. 

Moderate incrofl 

Physical Quality of 

Housing 

Minor improvement. 

Minor to moderate 

improvement. 

Moderate 
improvement. 

Minor improver* 

Median Housing Rent 

and Value 

Slight increase. 

Slight to moderate 
increases. 

Moderate increase. 

Moderate incrofl 

Median Income of 

Residents 

No significant 

change. 

Slight to moderate 
increases. 

Moderate increase. 

Slight incren .i'I 

Total Commercial 

Floor Space 

No significant 

change. 

N. A. 

Moderate increase. 

Major increasi’l 

Markets Served By 

Commercial Facilities 

No significant 
change. 

N. A. 

Increased regional 
orientation. 

No significant^ 
change. 

Visual Scale of 

Buildings in Area 

No significant 
change. 

Near shuttle line: Some 
increase. Elsewhere: No 
significant change. 

Some increase. 

No significant | 
change. 

Overall Quality of 
Environment 

Minor improvement. 

Minor to moderate 
improvements. 

Major improvement. 

Minor improve!* 

Total Assessed 

Valuation 

Slight increase. 

Minor to moderate 
increases. 

Moderate increase. 

Moderate inert’*! 

Required Level of 

Public Expenditures 

Moderate to major 
increases. 

Moderate increase. 

Moderate to major 
increases. 

Minor increasoJ 

Traffic on Major Streets 

in MacArthur Area 

Minor to moderate increases, following initial 
jump when BART goes to San Francisco. 

Patronage at MacArthur 
BART Station. 

Moderate increase, following initial jump 
when BART goes to San Francisco. 
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tlcwi li. Within these sections there would also be 
Hjiii 11 i rant improvements over the existing general 
|Mi>iiiy of housing. Rents here would also increase, 
■ii m w residents would tend to have higher incomes. 
Ill i •" remaining sections there would be some minor 
Hiriwises in overall housing quality and rents, 

) |hh ially on those blocks east of the freeway which 
Innlil lie close to the new construction. However, in 
|Ri • i ises these changes would not be great enough 
I i iiiisc any substantial displacement of the kinds 
■ Income groups that now live there. 

Imhih n ial and Related Effects. For the study area 
• i whole, there could be a net increase of between 
I " HOC) to 300,000 square feet of commercial or 
■illial office space during the first decade after 
It hi impact. For retail space, there might be a net 
lin n-.ise on the order of 45,000 to 70,000 square 
■t i Most of the new office space would probably be 
I i lw already established Pill Hill and Broadway 
■pf i . where there would be new region-serving 
H|ilities of the types already there. Some signifi- 
■mi new construction could also be expected near 
il)|p .lation. Some stores here could serve rather 
It Mr rent markets than the existing establishments. 

B I'.n (icular, there might be convenience-type stores 
id' i mg to BART commuters as well as to a more 
1 1 market. 

t |h« i F.ffects . Overall environmental quality would 
iT.gnificantly improved,and building scale 
In M-.ised, near the station and along the shuttle 
li’> I ine. The new construction and other changes 
Inlri this alternative would cause sizable assessment 

1 m if uses in some places. The required overall 
id rease in public expenditures, however, would be 
IIIkImt than under Alternative I. Minor to moderate 
luilic increases could be expected on various major 
ln-ots. However, the shuttle bus service en- 
M i ioned under this alternative would help to mini- 
|M< the traffic impact of new construction — as 
!• 11 as to increase patronage at the MacArthur BART 
llnlIon. 
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ALTERNATIVE III: DEVELOPMENT WHEREVER FEASIBLE 

WITHOUT SUBSTANTIAL DISPLACEMENT 


GOAL 

The basic goal of this alternative would be as follows 

ACHIEVE NEW PRIVATE INVESTMENT, AND UPGRADE THE 
OVERALL QUALITY OF STRUCTURES AND THE ENVIRONMENT, 
THROUGHOUT THE MACARTHUR AREA BUT ONLY TO TOE 
EXTENT THAT IT DOES NOT SERIOUSLY DISPLACE TOE 
KINDS OF PEOPLE WHO NOW LIVE OR DO BUSINESS IN, OR 
PATRONIZE, THE AREA. 

This goal would seek a balance between the wish to 
see new investment (either in construction or rehabi¬ 
litation) in the MacArthur area and the wish to avoid 
density and rent increases which could drive out the 
area’s present types of income groups and business 
establishments. 

(It must be emphasized that the concern is about 
displacing existing kinds of residents or establish¬ 
ments, not individual ones. Any new construction may 
cause some individuals to move. Even aside from this, 
individuals come and go over time. The real concern 
is to ensure that households and establishments of 
the existing income ranges will still be able to find 
accommodations, at an acceptable price, somewhere in 
the same area.) 

Unlike the goals of Alternative II, this goal does 
not explicitly distinguish between different geo¬ 
graphical sections. However, its indications would 
be quite different for sections with different 
economic conditions. Thus Pill Hill and Broadway are 
already strong,regionally-oriented areas, and they 
could absorb some density and rent increases without 
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really displacing the kinds of people who now 
use these areas. In most of the remaining sections 
east of the Grove-Shafter Freeway some forms of new 
construction are now feasible although the amount 
of this is unlikely to be enormous unless major 
public efforts are made to increase it; many 
residents' incomes here.are moderate and many of the 
existing structures in these sections are showing 
signs of deterioration. There is generally more 
deterioration in the sections west of the freeway, 
and more need for environmental upgrading, yet 
many families here have insufficient incomes to 
absorb major rent increases. The existing economic 
conditions west of the freeway are such that private- 
market new construction is unlikely, but this would 
not necessarily rule out construction of publicly 
assisted housing if the zoning were to allow it. 

GENERAL IMPLEMENTATION APPROACH 

In those sections east of the freeway where new 
construction would be most feasible, much of the 
existing high-density zoning would be retained. Some 
of the less accessible sections here would,though, 
be downzoned so as to discourage possible under¬ 
maintenance due to speculation about rebuilding — 
especially since the demand for rebuilding there 
would probably not be too great. 

Partly for the same reason, most sections west of 
the freeway would be downzoned (where they have not 
already been) to low-density status. Even here, 
though, some streets would be kept in higher-density 
zones, to allow for attractively designed new 
publicly assisted housing and for whatever incremen¬ 
tal private-market construction might eventually 
become feasible here as conditions gradually improve. 

These zoning changes would, of course, have to be 
backed up by a variety of public actions to upgrade 
existing structures and the general environment. 

These would be carefully scaled so as to encourage 










. I*iivate investment yet not cause the kinds of 

..ncreases that could bring serious displace- 

fepnl 


I)' IN< | I’AL PUBLIC ACTIONS BY SUBAREA 

' led at by subarea, these major actions would 
In- • 1 1 led for. 

• i i ons West of Grove-Shafter Freeway : 

I townzone all sections, except for streets 
Imving many commercial establishments, to 
i low-density residential zone, so as to dis- 
iourage undermaintenance due to speculation. 

in general, make zoning text changes and/or 
iozone to ensure that any new construction is 
it tractive and harmonious with its surroundings. 

liucourage and require conservation and rehabil¬ 
itation efforts, with special attention to 
.ibandoned or poorly maintained nonresidential 
properties, so as to upgrade the overall physical 
quality of structures — but not to the point 
where they would seriously displace the kinds 
of people who now live or do business in or 
patronize the area. 

Make environmental improvements at various 
locations, especially near the station, so as to 
moderately upgrade the area and encourage some 
new investment. 

Provide some form of financial assistance where 
needed to enable existing owners to rehabilitate 
their properties, or to discourage the displace¬ 
ment of existing kinds of lower-income tenants 
from the area because of rent increases. 

!>• Iegraph Avenue: 


Rezone and/or make zoning text changes to ensure 


that new construction will be attractive and 
harmonious with its surroundings. 

. Encourage and require conservation and 

rehabilitation efforts, so as to upgrade the 
overall physical quality of structures -- but 
not to the point where they would seriously 
displace the kinds of people who now live or do 
business in or patronize the area. 

. Make environmental improvements, especially near 
the station, so as to generally upgrade the area. 

. Provide a shuttle bus line or other greatly 
improved transit service to better connect the 
station to the MacArthur/Broadway vicinity and 
Pill Hill. 

Provide some form of financial assistance where 
needed to enable existing owners to rehabilitate 
their properties, or to minimize the displacement 
of existing kinds of lower-income tenants from the 
area because of rent increases. 

Residential Areas East of Grove-Shafter Freeway : 

. Downzone the less accessible sections to a low- 
density residential zone to discourage under¬ 
maintenance due to speculation. In the long run, 
if and when housing demand and local public 
facilities are sufficient, upzone the most appro¬ 
priate of these to allow new medium- or high-density 
housing construction. 

. In general, make zoning text changes and/or rezone 
to ensure that new construction will be attractive 
and harmonious with its surroundings. 

. Encourage and require conservation and rehabili¬ 
tation efforts so as to upgrade the overall 
physical quality of structures — but not to the 
point where they would seriously displace the 
kinds of income groups that live in the area now. 
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. Make environmental improvements, so as to 
moderately upgrade the area and encourage new 
investment. 

. Provide a shuttle bus line or other greatly 
improved transit service to better connect the 
station to the MacArthur/Broadway vicinity and 
Pill Hill. 

. Provide some form of financial assistance where 
needed to enable existing owners to rehabilitate 
their properties, or to minimize the displacement 
of existing kinds of lower-income tenants from 
the area because of rent increases. 

Pill Hill and Broadway Area : 

. Rezone and/or make zoning text changes where 
necessary to ensure that new construction is 
attractive and harmonious with its surroundings. 

. Make environmental improvements, so as to 

generally upgrade these areas and encourage new 
investment. 

. Provide a shuttle bus line or other greatly 
improved transit service to better connect 
Pill Hill and the MacArthur/Broadway vicinity 
with the station. 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF SOME OF THE ABOVE ACTIONS 

Zoning . Map G suggests schematically what the basic 
zoning pattern might look like under this alterna¬ 
tive. It also illustrates how some rezonings might 
be done only in the long run --if and when market 
demand and public facilities became sufficient — 
so as to discourage undermaintenance in existing 
structures due to premature speculation of reuse. 

Again, the S-4 Design Review Combining Zone might 
be mapped in some visually significant locations. 


Shuttle Bus Line . As discussed under Alternative 11 , 
the improved transit service between the station, 
MacArthur/Broadway, and Pill Hill could be a special 
shuttle line running, in part, along either 40th 
Street or MacArthur Boulevard. 

Financial Assistance Programs . In addition to those 
program examples already given under Alternative I, 
construction of new publicly assisted housing might 
help to minimize the displacement of lower-income 
residents from the area because of rent increases. 
This might be especially appropriate along Grove 
Street near the station, where the feasibility of new 
private-market housing is questionable but where soim< 
form of attractive new construction could be very 
desirable. 


EFFECTS 

The major effects which would probably result from 
implementing this alternative are outlined in 
Table 10. 

In general, some types of changes would affect more 
areas than under Alternative II, although right near 
the station itself change could be less dramatic 
because of a less activist public implementation 
approach. 

Housing and Related Effects . A fair amount of new 
medium- and high-density housing would probably be 
built in various sections east of the Grove-Shafter 
Freeway, but most of them would probably be fairly 
close to Broadway where rents might still tend to bo 
higher. Some new housing might also be built west of 
the freeway, although this would probably have to bo 
publicly assisted housing because of the lower rent 
structure there. For the study area as a whole, then 
could be a net increase of something over 275 to 475 
units during the first decade after BART impact. 
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Under Alternative 

II 


,-5—-; Possible Long-Run 
"+*** Zoning Where 
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Factor 


Total Housing Units 


LIKELY MAJOR 
MACARTHUR STUDY 

Sections West of 
Grove-Shatter Freeway 


IMinor increase. 


Table 10 

EFFECTS OF IMPLEMENTING ALTERNATIVE III: 
AREA DURING FIRST DECADE AFTER BART IMPACT 


Physical Quality of 
Housing 


Median Housing Rent 
and Value 


Median Income of 
Residents 


Total Commercial 
Floor Space 


Markets Served By 
Commercial Facilities 


Visual Scale of 
Buildings in Area 


Overall Quality of 
Environment 


Total Assessed 
Valuation 


Required Level of 
Public Expenditures 


Traffic on Major Street 
in MacArthur Area 


Patronage at MacArthur 
BART Station 


Minor improvement. 


Slight increase. 


No significant 
change. 


No significant 
change. 


No significant 
change. 


No significant 
change. 


inor improvement. 




nor increase. 


Moderate to major 
increases. 


Residential Areas East 
of Grove-Shafter 

Freeway 

Telegraph 

Avenue 

Minor to moderate 
increases in various 
sections. 

Minor increase. 

Minor to moderate 
improvement. 

Minor improvement. 

Slight to moderate 
increases. 

Minor increase. 

Slight increase. 

No significant 
change. 

N. A. 

Minor increase. 

N. A. 

No significant 
change. 

Some increase in 
places. 

No significant 
change. 

Minor to moderate 
improvement. 

Moderate improvement. 

Minor to moderate 
increases. 

Minor increase. 

Moderate increase. 

Minor to moderate 
increases. 


jump when BART goes to San Francisco. 


Moderate increase, following initial 
jump when BART goes to San Francisco 


Pill Hill and 
Broadway Area 

Moderate incre.r.i 


Minor lmprovemeni 


Moderate incre.r.o, 


Slight increase'.! 


Major increase 


No significant 


No significant 
change. 


IMmor lirprovemenl 


iModerate mcre.mB 


IMmor increase. 
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i In housing increases in various sections could tend 
tu give a wider choice to people looking for housing 
ilu're, and thereby might make for more competition 
i" iween owners on the basis of maintenance and upkeep. 

Indeed, all factors considered, there would tend to 
In minor to moderate improvements in the physical 
in.ility of housing, and similar increases in rent 
h vels — especially in the sections east of the 
i meway. In some of the latter cases, this would 
mi in that new residents would tend to have a little 
higher incomes than existing ones, although the 

■ ■•suiting change in overall income composition would 
in neither drastic nor rapid. 

■ itm mercial and Related Effects . Overal1, the net 

i in cease in commercial or medical office space during 
(In ten years after BART inpact might be between 
IM),000 to 250,000 square feet. The retail increase 
would be much less — perhaps something like 24,000 
to 35,000 square feet. 

lor both office and retail space, most of the 
nlditions would occur in the already established Pill 
Hill and Broadway areas, where they would be of the 
general types already found there. 

hi her Effects . There would be some increases of 
building scale east of the freeway, while overall 
uvironmental quality would increase to some degree in 
ill sections. 

nverall, there would probably be minor to moderate 
increases in assessed valuation. The required in- 
■roases in public expenditures would be somewhat less 
than under Alternative II for the area immediately 
iround the station, but they would likely be somewhat 
higher in certain other locations. 

ilie general increase in traffic on major streets would 
probably be about the same as under Alternative II, 
hut the increase in ridership at the MacArthur BART 
tation could be somewhat smaller. 
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ALTERNATIVE IV: MAXIMUM PRIVATE INVESTMENT 

WITHOUT MASSIVE CLEARANCE 


GOAL 

This alternative would be based on the following goal: 

MAXIMIZE PRIVATE INVESTMENT, AND UPGRADE THE 
OVERALL PHYSICAL QUALITY OF STRUCTURES AND THE 
ENVIRONMENT, IN THE MACARTHUR AREA AS A WHOLE TO 
THE EXTENT THIS MAY BE DONE WITHOUT INVOLVING 
VERY LARGE-SCALE REDEVELOPMENT. 

This goal would seek to realize more fully the invest¬ 
ment potential which BART will help to create in the 
MacArthur area. 

The term "maximum private investment" refers not 
only to investment in new construction. It refers 
as well to investment in maintaining or renovating 
existing developments. No significant amount of new 
construction would be likely in most sections west 
of the Grove-Shafter Freeway without massive re¬ 
development which this alternative would rule out. For 
these sections, therefore, the above goal would call 
for maximum investment in maintaining and renovating 
existing structures. 

While ruling out massive redevelopment, however, this 
alternative would not preclude small-scale redevelop¬ 
ment activities. 


GENERAL IMPLEMENTATION APPROACH 

Efforts would be made to encourage land assembly and 
rebuilding at a variety of strategic locations, thereby 
stimulating other private investment nearby, and this 
could involve small redevelopment projects where 
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appropriate. These efforts would be backed up by 
widespread rehab efforts and environmental improve 
ments. Again, a shuttle bus line, or other 
improved transit service, to the station would be 
established, and this would give still further 
encouragement to investors. 

This alternative would not call for opening up the 
entire MacArthur area to high-density construction 
That would be self-defeating. East of the Grove- 
Shafter Freeway, for the foreseeable future, then 
would not be nearly enough demand to rebuild all of ] 
the area. In most of the sections west of the fro» i| 
way, in fact, there would be only a limited demand 
for new construction unless there were the kind ol 
massive redevelopment which this alternative would 
rule out. Therefore, higher-density zoning would I" 
reserved for those areas where a significant amoum 
of new construction could reasonably be expected. 
Other sections would actually be downzoned, to pr> 
vent premature spotty development and discourage 
undermaintenance due to speculation. 

This alternative would accept and in fact stimulal- 
rent increases. Property owners east of the frecw.nl 
would generally not need special financial assist.iml 
in order to pay for rehabilitation. West of the fri| 
way, however, incomes and obtainable rents would tafl| 
to be lower, and upgrading would likely require I In 
provision of financial assistance to many owners. 


PRINCIPAL PUBLIC ACTIONS BY SUBAREA 

The following major actions would be called for in 

each subarea. 

Sections West of Grove-Shafter Freeway : 

. Downzone all sections, except for streets haviui 
many commercial establishments, to a low-densiit 
residential zone to discourage undermaintenancr 
due to speculation. In the long run, if and win <> 








demand and local public facilities are sufficient, 
upzone some sections which are near the station 
or which contain inappropriate uses, to allow new 
medium- or high-density construction. 

In general, make zoning text changes and/or rezone 
to ensure that any new construction will be 
attractive and harmonious with its surroundings. 

Encourage or assist, through moderate-size 
redevelopment if appropriate, the attractive 
rebuilding of property, especially right near the 
station, on a large enough scale to allow compre¬ 
hensive site design with substantial on-site 
amenities. 

Encourage and require conservation and rehabili¬ 
tation efforts, with special attention to 
abandoned or poorly maintained nonresidential 
properties, so as to upgrade the overall physical 
quality of structures. 

. Make environmental improvements, especially near 
the station, so as to upgrade the area and en¬ 
courage private investment. 

. Provide some form of financial assistance where 
needed to enable existing owners to rehabilitate 
their properties. 

i' • 1egraph Avenue : 

Rezone and/or make zoning text changes to ensure 
that new construction will be attractive and 
harmonious with its surroundings. 

Encourage or assist, through moderate-size re¬ 
development if appropriate, the attractive 
rebuilding of property near the station on a 
large enough scale to allow comprehensive site 
design with substantial on-site amenities. 

Encourage and require conservation and 


rehabilitation efforts so as to upgrade the 
overall physical quality of structures. 

. Make environmental improvements, especially near 
the station, so as to generally upgrade the area 
and encourage private investment. 

. Provide a shuttle bus line or other greatly im¬ 
proved transit service to better connect the 
station to the MacArthur/Broadway vicinity and 
Pill Hill. 

Residential Areas East of Grove- Shafter Freeway: 

. Downzone the least accessible sections to dis¬ 
courage undermaintenance due to speculation. In 
the long run, if and when housing demand and 
local public facilities are sufficient, upzone 
the more accessible of these to allow new medium- 
or high-density construction. 

. In general, make zoning text changes and/or rezone 
to ensure that new construction will be attractive 
and harmonious with its surroundings. 

. Encourage or assist, through moderate-size re¬ 
development if appropriate, the attractive 
rebuilding of property at strategic locations on 
a large enough scale to allow comprehensive site 
design with substantial on-site amenities. 

. Encourage and require conservation and rehabilita¬ 
tion efforts so as to upgrade the overall physical 
quality of structures. 

. Make environmental improvements so as to generally 
upgrade the area and encourage private investment. 

. Provide a shuttle bus line or other greatly 

improved transit service to connect these areas to 
the station, to the MacArthur/Broadway vicinity, 
and Pill Hill. 
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Pill Hill and Broadway Area: 


. Rezone and/or make zoning text changes where 
necessary to ensure that new construction is 
attractive and harmonious with its surroundings. 

. Encourage or assist, through moderate-size 
redevelopment if appropriate, the attractive 
rebuilding of property at strategic locations 
on a large enough scale to allow comprehensive 
site design with substantial on-site amenities. 

. Make environmental improvements so as to 
generally upgrade the area and encourage 
private investment. 

. Provide a shuttle bus line or other greatly 
improved transit service to better connect 
Pill Hill and the MacArthur/Broadway vicinity 
to the station. 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF SOME OF THE ABOVE ACTIONS 

Zoning . Map H suggests schematically what the 
basic zoning pattern might look like under this 
alternative. (In addition to the basic zones shown, 
the S-4 or S-5 combining zones might be mapped in 
some places.) 

Actions to Assist Rebuilding. Examples of possible 
rebuilding sites, some of which might not call for 
actual public redevelopment, might include: 

1. All or most of the "superblock" bounded by 
Telegraph, 40th, MacArthur, and the Grove-Shafter 
Freeway (a "joint-use" project including expan¬ 
sion of BART's parking facilities). 

2. Some of the industrial or heavy commercial uses 
along or near 40th Street between Webster and 
Broadway, especially the lumber yard and adjacent 
property between Opal and Manila. 


3. Various properties on Pill Hill which might be 
assembled to provide for new or expanded hospit.ii 
facilities. 

4. The large Highway Patrol property on Telegraph 
and the older residential uses between it and 
MacArthur Boulevard. 

5. Some of the vacant or marginal commercial lots, 
and stub-end streets, along Grove Street (between 
Apgar and 42nd) right behind the station. 

6. The industrial properties just to the west of 
Grove south of 37th Street. 

7. Some of the low-density commercial uses along 
West MacArthur, such as the abandoned gas station 
at West Street. 

If public redevelopment were involved, it is possible 
that some of these sites(at least some of those east 
of the freeway) would not require a major writedown 
to attract developers. 

Rehabilitation. Some kind of "rehabilitation" urban 
renewal project might be undertaken along Grove Stu n 
to achieve upgrading of the poorly maintained prop¬ 
erties and shabby structures along it. 

Environmental Improvements . The examples of "environ 
mental improvements" listed under Alternative II won 
also be appropriate under this alternative. In 
addition, plazas, parks, or recreational areas might 
be created: 

1. Near 40th and Grove, possibly using one or more 
of the open lots or stub-end streets in that 
vicinity. 

2. On the large, wooded property (containing a homo 
for the aged) at 42nd and Opal next to Oakland 
Technical High School. 
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Table 11 

LIKELY MAJOR EFFECTS OF IMPLEMENTING ALTERNATIVE IV: 
MACARTHUR STUDY AREA DURING FIRST DECADE AFTER BART IMPACT 


Factor 

Sections West of 
Grove-Shafter Freeway 

Residential Areas East 
of Grove-Shafter 

Freeway 

Telegraph 

Avenue 

Pill Hill and 
Broadway Aren 1 

Total Housing Units 

Minor increase. 

Minor to major 
increases. 

Major increase. 

Major in ere 

Physical Quality of 
Housing 

Minor improvement. 

Minor to major 
improvement. 


Moderate improvement 


Minor improvnn*! 

Median Housing Rent 
and Value 

Moderate increase. 

Moderate increase. 


Moderate increase. 


Major increaiM 

Median Income of 

Residents 

Minor increase. 

Moderate increase. 


Moderate increase. 


Moderate ineffl 

Total Commercial 

Floor Space 

No significant 
change. 

N.A. 


Major increase. 


Major inereni| 1 

Markets Served By 
Commercial Facilities 

No significant 
change. 

N. A. 


Increased regional 

orientation. 


No significant 
change. 

Visual Scale of 

Buildings in Area 

No significant 

change. 

Minor to major 

increases in various 
sections. 


Moderate increase. 


No significant 1 
change. 

Overall Quality of 
Environment 

Minor improvement. 

Moderate to major 

improvement. 


Major improvement. 


Moderate 

improvement . 

Total Assessed 

Valuation 

Moderate increase. 

Moderate to major 

increases. 


Moderate to major 
increases. 


Major increunW 

Required Level of 

Public Expenditures 

Moderate to major 

increases. 

Moderate increase. 


Moderate to major 

increases. 


Moderate imiwil 

Traffic on Major Streets 

in MacArthur Area 

Moderate increase, following initial 

jump when BART goes to San Francisco. 


Patronage at MacArthur 
BART Station 

Major increase, following initial 

jump when BART goes to San Francisco. 
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I I able 11 outlines the major effects which would 
probably result from implementing this alternative. 
In general there would be substantial changes east 
nl the Grove-Shafter Freeway, especially near the 
utation, on Pill Hill, and near MacArthur/Broadway. 
West of the freeway, in contrast, the changes would 
I Ik- much more limited. 

I H ousing and Related Effects . A significant amount 
I nf new housing would be built east of the freeway. 

•lome would probably also be built west of the free- 
Iw.iy, though again this might be publicly-assisted 
I housing. For the study area as a whole, there 
' might be a net housing increase of between 650 to 
1,000 units during the first 10 years after BART 
1 Impact. 

l'liere would also be improvement in overall housing 
quality and increases in rents — but more signifi- 
luintly in the sections east of the freeway than to 
I Hie west. These changes in turn would tend to dis- 
I locate those existing residents who could not 'afford 
I I lie costs of upgrading, either directly (as owners) 
or indirectly (as tenants). New residents would 
tond to have higher incomes, especially east of the 
I freeway. 

C ommercial and Related Effects . Overall, the first 
ilocade after BART impact might see a net increase 
Of something like 440,000 to 660,000 square feet of 
Irommercial and medical office space. For retail 
I - pace, the increase could be on the order of 70,000 
I to 135,000 square feet. Significant additions 
would occur both on Pill Hill, near the MacArthur/ 
liroadway vicinity, and near the station. Many of 
J i lie new uses would tend to serve a regional (or 
mmmuter) market. 

'l l her Effects . There would be major increases in 
jlmilding scale in some sections east of the freeway, 
wliile the overall quality of the environment would 




to some degree increase in all sections of the 
study area. 

There would be moderate to major increases in 
assessed valuations. For the study area as a whole, 
the required increase in public expenditures would 
still be moderate, since most rebuilding and much 
of the rehabilitation would be done by the private 
sector without direct public assistance. 

Substantial traffic increases could be expected on 
some major streets in the MacArthur area, and an 
even bigger increase in patronage at the MacArthur 
BART station. 
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ALTERNATIVE V: MAXIMUM 
PRIVATE INVESTMENT 


GOAL 

The goal underlying this alternative would be as follows 

MAXIMIZE PRIVATE INVESTMENT, AND UPGRADE THE 
OVERALL PHYSICAL QUALITY OF STRUCTURES AND THE 
ENVIRONMENT, IN THE MACARTHUR AREA AS A WHOLE. 

This goal is the same as that on which Alternative IV 
is based except that it omits the latter's constraint 
about massive redevelopment. 

Indeed large-scale redevelopment would be essential 
to maximizing private investment in the sections west 
of the Grove-Shafter Freeway. From a long-range per¬ 
spective, achieving new development in at least some 
of those sections would be viewed as desirable because 
of the nearness of BART and the age of many existing 
buildings -- and also because major improvements here 
might stimulate improvements in adjacent portions of 
West and North Oakland. However, extensive new develop¬ 
ment probably could be achieved only if the overall 
environment were changed radically enough to command 
much higher rents — or, in economic terms, if this 
became a new "neighborhood." 


GENERAL IMPLEMENTATION APPROACH 

There would be large-scale redevelopment,involving 
major writedowns, in the area west of the station — 
as well as other more modest and less costly actions 
to encourage rebuilding east of the freeway. There 
would also be major rehab efforts and environmental 
improvements, on both sides of the freeway. Again 
there would be a shuttle bus line from Pill Hill and 
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the MacArthur/Broadway vicinity to the station, but 
this time it would be extended into the area west ol 
the station. 

As under Alternative IV, there would be some down- 
zonings in portions of the MacArthur area. At sonic 
places west of the station, however, there would nccil 
to be some significant upzonings to allow high- or 
medium-density new construction. 

Because of the improved economic conditions which 
this alternative would stimulate, property owners in 
many or most sections would not need public financi il 
assistance in order to pay for rehabilitation. Howcw 
even assuming large-scale redevelopment it would 
probably not be possible to rebuild or substantial I \ 
upgrade all the sections west of the freeway. Below 
36th Street, in particular, incomes and rents could 
remain relatively low, and some form of special 
financial assistance would then be required to help 
rehab the existing structures there. 


PRINCIPAL PUBLIC ACTIONS BY SUBAREA 

Looked at by subarea, the following major actions wool 

be called for. 

Sections West of Grove-Shafter Freeway : 

. Upzone sections affected by redevelopment, or 
adjacent to the station, where necessary to allow 
construction of appropriate new medium- and high 
density housing. In the long run, if and when 

demand and public facilities are sufficient, up.. 

additional blocks nearby to allow more such con 
struction. 

. Downzone all remaining sections, except for str<> '• 
having many commercial establishments, to a low 
density residential zone to discourage underma in 
tenance due to speculation. 
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In general, make zoning text changes and/or rezone 
to ensure that new construction is attractive and 
harmonious with its surroundings. 

Undertake large-scale redevelopment in sections 
which are convenient to the station or which con¬ 
tain inappropriate uses, so as to provide for 
attractive new construction and generally trans¬ 
form the area's image. 

Encourage and require conservation and rehabilita¬ 
tion efforts on those properties not redeveloped, 
so as to upgrade the overall physical quality of 
existing structures. 

Make environmental improvements to upgrade the 
general area and further encourage private invest¬ 
ment. 

Provide a shuttle bus line or other greatly im¬ 
proved transit service to connect the area to the 
station, the MacArthur/Broadway vicinity, and 
Pill Hill. 

In those sections where rents and incomes stay 
relatively low, provide some form of financial 
assistance where needed to enable owners to reha¬ 
bilitate their properties. 

T elegraph Avenue : 

Rezone and/or make zoning text changes to ensure 
that new construction will be attractive and 
harmonious with its surroundings. 

, Encourage or assist, through redevelopment if 

appropriate, the attractive rebuilding of property 
at or near the station on a large enough scale to 
allow comprehensive site design with substantial 
on-site amenities. 

Encourage and require conservation and rehabili¬ 
tation efforts so as to upgrade the overall physical 
quality of structures. 


Make environmental improvements, especially at 
or near the station, so as to generally upgrade the 
area and further encourage private investment. 

. Provide a shuttle bus line or other greatly 
improved transit service to better connect the 
station to the area west of it and to the MacArthur/ 
Broadway vicinity and Pill Hill. 

Residential Areas East of Grove-Shafter Freeway : 

Downzone the least accessible sections to discourage 
undermaintenance due to speculation. In the long 
run, if and when housing demand and local public 
facilities are sufficient, upzone the more accessi¬ 
ble of these to allow new medium- or high-density 
construction. 

. In general, make zoning text changes and/or rezone 
to ensure that new construction will be attractive 
and harmonious with its surroundings. 

. Encourage or assist, through redevelopment if 

appropriate, the attractive rebuilding of property 
at strategic locations on a large enough scale to 
allow comprehensive site design with substantial on¬ 
site amenities. 

. Encourage and require conservation and rehabilita¬ 
tion efforts so as to upgrade the overall physical 
quality of structures. 

. Make environmental improvements so as to generally 
upgrade the area and further encourage private 
investment. 

Provide a shuttle bus line or other greatly improved 
transit service to better connect these areas to 
Pill Hill, the MacArthur/Broadway vicinity, the 
station, and the area west of it. 

Pill Hill and Broadway Area: 

' 

. Rezone and/or make zoning text changes where 
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necessary to ensure that new construction is 
attractive and harmonious with its surroundings. 

Encourage or assist,through redevelopment if appro¬ 
priate, the attractive rebuilding of property at 
strategic locations on a large enough scale to 
allow comprehensive site design with substantial 
on-site amenities. 

Make environmental improvements so as to generally 
upgrade the area and further encourage private 
investment. 

Provide a shuttle bus line or other greatly 
improved transit service to better connect Pill 
Hill and the MacArthur/Broadway vicinity to the 
station and the area west of it. 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF SOME OF THE ABOVE ACTIONS 

Zoning . An example of what the basic zoning pattern 
might look like under this alternative is given by Map I. 
The S-4 or S-5 combining zones might also be mapped in 
some places. 

Redevelopment . There would probably need to be at 
least one very sizable project west of the freeway — 
covering a large number of contiguous blocks — in 
order to create a new image for that area. For example, 
such a large project might include both sides of Grove 
from the MacArthur Freeway up to 45th Street, along 
with several adjacent residential blocks. 

Such a large-scale project could be supplemented by 
redevelopment on some of the possible smaller sites 
listed under Alternative IV. 

As under Alternative IV, it might be possible to do 
some redevelopment projects east of the freeway with¬ 
out a major writedown. West of the freeway however, 
redevelopment would probably require a very major 
writedown. 
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Environmental Improvements . For the sections east <>l 
the freeway, the examples of environmental improvemt'iifd 
already given under Alternative IV could also be 
appropriate. 

West of the freeway, extensive street tree planting 
could be helpful, especially along such major routes 
as Grove, Market, and West. Utility undergrounding 
might be desirable along various streets. One especiiil ( 
valid possibility would be to improve the lighting .null 
general physical appearance of the 40th Street under 
crossing, which would be the most important link to (l>{fl 
station. 

Examples of possible recreational improvements west of 
the freeway include the following: 

1. Recreational use of the northwest corner of the 
MacArthur-Grove-Shafter Freeway interchange. 

2. Expansion of the existing park at the interchangi » 
southwest edge to replace the building now stand 
ing right at the comer of 34th and Grove. 

3. Creation of a new park immediately adjacent to 
Longfellow School. 

4. Incorporation of one or more plazas or parks in 
any new development along Grove Street. 

5. Using part of the excessive right-of-way of Limit ti 
Street (to the west of the study area proper) I'm 
recreational purposes. 

Other examples of environmental improvements which 
could be helpful in stimulating new investment wesi it! 
the freeway would be improved buffering along the i i • • 
ways, and carefully located street closing or narrows,|» 
to discourage speedy or through traffic on resident)ni 
streets. One possibility might be to close West St inn* 
at some points (perhaps at 35th and at 41st) to keop •••d 
long-distance through traffic. 
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Table 12 

LIKELY MAJOR EFFECTS OF IMPLEMENTING ALTERNATIVE V: 
MACARTHUR STUDY AREA DURING FIRST DECADE AFTER BART IMPACT 



Factor 


Total Housing Units 


Physical Quality 

of Housing 


Median Housing Rent 

and Value 


Median Income of 

Residents 


Total Commercial 

Floor Space 


Markets Served By 

Commercial Facilities 


Visual Scale of 

Buildings in Area 


Overall Quality of 

Environment 


Total Assessed 

Valuation 


Required Level of 

Public Expenditures 


Traffic on Major Streets 

in MacArthur Area 


Patronage at 
MacArthur BART Station 


Sections West of 
Grove-Shafter Freeway 


Above MacArthur Freeway: 

Moderate increase.Below: 
Minor increase. 


Moderate to major 

improvement. 


Moderate to major 

increases. 


Minor to major 

increases. 


Major increase. 


Increased regional 

orientation. 


Above MacArthur Freeway: 
Minor to major increases. 
Below: No significant 
change. 


Moderate to major 
improvement. 


Moderate to major 
increases. 


Major increase. 


Residential Areas East 
of Grove-Shafter 
Freeway 


Minor to major 
increases. 


Minor to major 
improvement. 


Moderate increase. 


Moderate increase. 


N. A. 


N. A. 


Minor to major 
increases in various 
sections. 


Moderate to major 
improvement. 


Moderate to major 
increases. 


Moderate increase. 


Telegraph 

Avenue 


Major increase. 


Moderate 

improvement. 


Moderate increase. 


Moderate increase. 


Major increase. 


Increased regional 
orientation. 


Moderate increase. 


Major improvement. 


Moderate to major 
increases. 


Moderate to major 
increases. 


Pill Hill oj.,1 
Broadway Aren 


•b uttle 
nlistan 
•list, o 
<1 Pill ] 
might bi 


Major incroiiflf 




I • aloi 


Minor 

improvement 


aloi 

Hosf 


Major incroitHfl 
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•li uttle Bus . This alternative would call for 
I iibstantially improved transit service west ,as well as 
list, of the Grove-Shafter Freeway. To achieve this, 
lu Pill Hill-MacArthur/Broadway-BART station shuttle 
might be extended westward, either: 

I. along 40th Street to San Pablo Avenue, or 

I.’. along 40th then up Grove Street to serve Childrens 
Hospital. 


lil’FECTS 


Table 12 outlines the likely major effects of imple¬ 
menting this alternative. As under Alternative IV 
There would be substantial changes east of the Grove- 
Shafter Freeway, but under this alternative they would 
lllso occur to the west. 


Housing and Related Effects . Sizable amounts of new 
I (lousing would be built on both sides of the freeway -- 
ilthough very little might be built in the southwest 
comer of the study area, which is distant from the 
station and is where redevelopment probably would not 
occur. For the MacArthur area as a whole, the net 
lousing increase during the first decade after BART 
mpact might be on the order of 950 to 1,400 units. 


Here would also be substantial housing-quality improve- 
ent and rent increases on both sides of the freeway, 
|lthough again the southwest comer of the study area 
Lght be less affected. These changes would tend to 
|islocate those existing residents who cannot afford 
he higher costs. In most sections the newer 
.residents would have substantially higher incomes. 


j ommercial and Related Effects . Overall, there might 
e a net increase of something like 490,000 to 735,000 
quare feet of medical and commercial office space in 
he first 10 years after BART impact. During the same 
riod the net increase in retail space could be on the 
der of 95,000 to 170,000 square feet. 


The great majority of the increases would be east of 
the freeway, but significant construction could also 
be expected to the west on such streets as Grove and 
MacArthur. Some of the new establishments would pro¬ 
bably be convenience-type, to serve residents of the 
new housing, but there would be a general trend for 
establishments to serve a wider-than-local market. 

Other Effects . Most sections would see substantial 
increases in building scale, as well as in the overall 
quality of the environment. 

Most sections would also see moderate to major increases 
in assessed valuations. The required increases in public 
expenditures east of the freeway would generally be 
moderate, but very major increases would be required for 
the redevelopment and related actions west of the freeway. 

Again, substantial traffic increases could be expected 
on arterials in the MacArthur area, and there would be 
a major increase in ridership at the MacArthur BART 
station. 
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